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LITBRATURSG. 


THE HOUSE THAT WAS JUST LIKE ITS 
NEIGHBOURS. 


Oh, the houses are all alike, you know,— 
All the houses alike, in a row! 

You'll see a hat-stand in the hall, 

Against the painted and polished wall ; 

And the threaded sunbeams softly fall 
On the long stairs, winding up, away 
Up to the garret, lone and gray : 

And you can hear, if you wait awhile, 

Odd little noises to make you smile ; 

And minutes will be as long as a mile ;— 
Just as they would in the house below, 
Were you in the entry waiting to go. 





Oh, the houses are all alike, you know,— 
All the houses alike, in a row! 

And the world swings sadly to and fro,— 

Mayhap the shining, but sure the woe! 

For in the sunlight the shadows grow 
Over the new name on the door, 
Over the face unseen before. 

Yet who shall number, by any art, 

The chasms that keep so wide apart 

The dancing step and the weary heart? 
Oh, who shall guess that the polished wall 
Is a headstone over his neighbour’s hall t 


Yet the houses are just alike, you know,— 

All the houses alike, in a row! 

And solemn sounds are heard at night, 
And solemn forms shut out the light, 
And hideous thoughts the soul affright : 

Death and despair, in solemn state, 

In the silent, vaulted chambers wait ; 
And up the stairs as your children go, 
Spectres follow them, to and fro,— 

Only a wall between them, oh! 
And the darkest demons, grinning, see 
The fairest angels that dwell with thee! 


For the houses are all alike, you know,— 
All the houses alike, in a row! 
> chariot waited, gold and gay : 
“Tl ride,” I said, “ to the woods to-day,— 
Out to the blithesome woods away,— 
P Where the old trees, swaying thoughtfully, 
Watch the breeze and the shadow’s glee.” 
I smiled but once, with my joy elate, 
For a chariot stood at my neighbour’s gate,— 
A grim old chariot, dark as fate. 
“Ob, where are you taking my neighbour ?” I cried. 
And the gray old driver thus replied :— 


“ Where the houses are all alike, you know,— 

Narrow houses, all in a row! 

Unto a populous city,” he saith : 
“ The road lies steep through the Vale of Death 
Oh, it makes the old steeds gasp for breath ! 

There’ll be a new name over the door, 

In a place where he's never been before,— 
Where the neighbours never visit, they say,— 
Where the streets are echoless, night and day, 
And the children forget their childish play. 

And if you should live next door, I doubt 

If you'd ever hear what they were about 
Who lived in the next house in the row,— 
Though the houses are all alike, you know !” 

—Allantic Monthly for Sept. 


WHAT MR. BURLEIGH COULD NOT SEE. 


I onee had a strong liking for a piece of country extending from the 
metropolis to a small market town about forty miles distant, not at that 
time taken out of the hands of our dear old coaching friends, that we 
all loved so well. I liked the town because it was rather faded ; be- 
Cause it was in an undecided transition state; uncertain whether it 
should accept, in a friendly spirit, the insidious advances of the proposed 

h from the remote main line of railway, or simultaneously close the 
shutters of every shop and house, and emigrate to Australia in a solid, 
= body of village deserters. I liked it, because it was a sulky 
Coaching chrysalis, determined not to develope without a severe strug- 
gle into the railway butterfly. Iloved to hear its innkeepers, its fly 
Feceetotors, and its runners of coaches, converse in the dingy, smoke- 

tap of the principal hotel upon the probability of the railway ever 
reaching them ; and the injurious effects which it would have upon trade 
if it ever came so far. I wished for nothing more interesting than a dis- 
course from such men upon the destiny of railway enterprise, its opera- 
tion upon the country at large, and its final operation upon itself. I 
have seen a small job-master (the owner of two broughams and three 
gigs, which he let out almost at his own price to commercial travellers, 
and others whose business or pleasure compelled or induced them to 
post across the country) at times driven almost mad by the strength- 
ening rumours of the advancing iron-road : at others, when inflated with 
an extra pipkin of the best local beer, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and expanding to more than his full breadth, and resolving to 
Oppose, single-handed, the tide of the threatened improvement. Some 
gravely shook their heads, and expressed a doubt whether, with all his 
Capital, he was equal to the taek ; others hoped to see the day when a 
station would be opened in the town, but they very much doubted it. 

I will not conceal the object that took me so frequently to this place— 
it was fishing. I will not divulge the name of my retreat, even now, 
because, like all true sportsmen, { am essentially selfish. I am not yet 
too old and rheumatic to give up the pleasures of the rod and line, and 
I do not therefore hold myself bound to publish the name of a town that 
Can boast of a trout stream worth all the subscription fisheries in the 
three kingdoms. In those days it was a six hours’ journey (costing, 
With the perquisites of coachman and guard, between one and two 

), to reach my favourite and nameless retreat. Now I can run 


which is all the more reason for my secrecy. When I feel unwell in 
mind and body, or when a chancery suit in which I have been engaged 
for the last thirty years (engaged, and yet am still alive to tell the 
story!) becomes more than usually troublesome, I seize my old fishing 
companions, packing a few things hurriedly in a small black hand-bag, 
and take wing for my peaceful hermitage. It does not seem so secluded 
now, or so pleasuntly distant from the metropolis as it did in the old 
coaching dars; and sometimes I fancy that I can see the London 
smoke rising and floating above the trees, and hear the roar of the hum- 
ming London life, as I lie upon the sloping grass banks watching my 
float and line gliding down my favourite stream. In the evening [ re- 
turn to the hotel or ian, and, having nothing better to do, I always spend 
an hour in the tap or smoking-room, listening to the conversation of the 
wise men of the village. Many times a year—more than I care to name 
—for the last quarter of a century, have I idled away my leisure hours 
in this manner ; with various fortune as to sport, which grieves me lit- 
tle, but with uniform fortune as to health and amusement, profitably 
mixed with food for reflection. When I first went to the place, the 
town was in the full pride, profit, and glory of the old coaching days. 
From fifteen to twenty highly-painted, well-horsed rolling stages passed 
through from an early hour of the morning until a late hour of the 
night. Then the principal hotel was a sight to see. Horses standing 
outside in the road, porters rushing to and fro with luggage, ostlers busy 
with bright and complicated harness ; passengers, both male and female, 
alighting from the roof of the vehicles by the assistance of ladders and 
the obliging guard ; buxom landlady and neat chambermaids standing 
ready to give areception to the guests; a clean, whitewashed archway 
floored with bright red bricks, and roofed with hanging hams, sirloins 
of beef, legs of mutton, and haunches of vension, while beyond were the 
extensive stabies as prim as a Dutch farm-house, with an old carved 
wooden gallery running all round the yard. Then the commercial tra- 
veller was a steady, deliberative, time-taking pioneer of trade, who rode 
his own horse, or drove his own vehicle, and not the bustling, high-pres- 
sure, watch-consulting, Bradshaw-turning, Manchester maniac who is 
left to us now. He was known as a bagman, and gloried in the appella- 
tion, without having the ambition to be regarded as a commercial gen- 
tleman. The coffee-room was then kept sacred for those persons of the 
superior classes who availed themselves of the luxuries and conveniences 
of stage-coach travelling, without going the length of indulging in pri- 
vate apartments. To obtain the coveted favour of a box-seat was an 
affair of many weeks booking, and many shillings’ fee. He who got it 
by dint of patience, forethought, and capital, was an object of envy to 
his fellow-voyagers the journey through. He was a comfortable man, 
because (in the winter time) in addition to his own shawls and rugs, he 
had the extra protection of the coachman’s leather apron. He was a 
happy man, because he was the fidential repository of the vast stores 
of information about horse-craft, poured into his ear by the ever-com- 
municative driver ; and more because he was occasionally entrusted 
with the ribbons or reins during certain rests, or the temporary vaca- 
tion of the throne of government by the lawful monarch. Turnpike- 
keepers were ready, obedient, and respectful; ostlers at roadside houses, 
where the horses had their mouths cleaned out with a wisp of hay and a 
pail of water, were positively bent nearly double with admiration bor- 
dering upon veneration—hoping, but almost feariug, that they might 
one day be called upon to fill a position of such imposing state and 
heavy responsibility as that of the driver of a four-horse coach through 
a first-class line of country. When the loaded vehicle rolled away after 
a change of horses, with four prancing animals rather fresh just put to, 
any bystander might have heard some such conversation as this be- 
tween the two men who led the relieved steeds, smoking and panting, 
up the yard : 

“ Muster Simmons, he know a thing or two, eh, Bill ?” 

“ As well as ’ere and ’ere a one, Jack.” 

“ There ain’t the meare on this road as can get over him, Bill, when 
he’s a-minded 2” 

“Not exactly, Jack.” 

Sometimes, if the coachman happened to be a new, an illiberal, and 
consequently an unpopular hand, the remarks were not so full of un- 
bounded admiration. 

“ Why he’s no more use with four on ’em, Bill, than my little finger !” 

“No more he ain’t, Jack; I'll bring a boy as ’ll lick him any day 
with ’s own team on ’s own ground !”” 

“ Any boy !—any hinfant, Jack !” 

This was something like the existing state of things when I first be- 
gan to visit my nameless country town. I soon became an inmate of 
some little importance at the principal hotel where I took up my quar- 
ters, being promoted from the numerical insignificance which attaches 
to a single lodger, who is at the same time a private individual with no 
rank or title, in a huge provincial caravanserai where they make up 
fifty veds. I was at last known and addressed by my name, and even 
allowed, when I felt so disposed, to pass half an hour in agreeable con- 
versation with the landlady’s daughters in the little parlour behind the 
bar. I have no fault to find with those young ladies, on the contrary, I 
could record much in their praise; but I am sorry to have to damage 
my reputation fur gallantry by owning that I found more amusement in 
the tobacco-clouded atmosphere of the smoking-room, than I did in their 
society, delightful as it was. At this period the first ramours of railway 
enterprise began to dawn upon the world, and also, after a decent inter- 
val, upon my nameless country town. I am not about to raise the veil, 
and expose to ridicule such humble, lowly, and simple-hearted, though 
a little ignorant and obstinate fry, as a village barber, two village dra- 
pers, several important agriculturists, and the usual nightly visitors of 
a country hotel tap, by making a farcical record of their opinions upon 
the—at that time—i prehensible wonder of the age. They spoke 
according to their lights, which were not very brilliant, and they had 
plenty of persons in authority, whose intellects ought to have been 
sharpened by early training and intercourse with the world—even quar- 
terly reviewers, and the like—to keep them in countenance, and supply 
them with arguments for their nightly gatherings. Everything that was 
solemnly launched in type in the metropolis, against the new gigantic 
scheme, was punctually and carefully copied into the local newspapers 
of my nameles: country town. 

The central figure of most importance in this little arena of tobacco- 
smoke and discussion, was that of the principal coach-proprietor, Mr. 
Burleigh. He owned many of the vehicles and horses, running to and 
from my nameless country town, and all the arrangements for the traffic 
on the London road. He was a tall, powerful, red-faced man, who spoke 
little or nothing, and drank a good deal of brandy. He was treated with 
much respect in the smoking-room, because Of his capital, and power of 
giving lifts at any time to his fellow-townsmen. To do him justice, I do 
not believe that any poor man, woman, or child, ever need have lost a 
chance of going free to London or any part of the wont? if they had 
only asked Mr. Burleigh for leave in a proper manner. His benevolence 
was not of that active, overflowing nature that it burst out like a pent-up 














wn in two hours at almost aay period of the day for a few shillings, 


spring, without being solicited ; but it was to be got at, like many an- 
other man’s in a higher sphere than Mr. Burleigh, by appealing to his 





sense of importance. Mr. Burleigh had not created his present position, 
—he had been born into it. 

Whatever hidden stores of wisdom Mr. Burleigh possessed—and the 
frequenters of my hotel smoking-room gave him credit for possessing a 
vast fund—he carefully kept them to himself. The only words that I 
ever heard drop from him in the smoking-room, during the discussion of 
the great railway question, were his very favourite and somewhat oracu- 
lar remarks of, * Well, it may be very good, but I can’t see it.’ Then 
he would add after a little reflection, “ No, I can’t see it.” 

In this way a few months—a few years—rolled by me, and I still paid 
my periodical visits to my nameless country t.wn. One of the youn 
ladies behind the bar had got married (to spite me, I suppose, because 
was not matrimonially inclined ;) railways had advanced in the land a 
huge stride ; the company, with one or two important exceptions, still 
assembled in the smoking-room of my hotel, and Mr. Burleigh still held 
fast to his coaches, and could not see it. 

Another period of a few years passed ; another young lady behind the 
bar had got married ; the barber of the town (my barber, whom I had 
indoctrinated with my views upon railways) had died, with opinions far 
in advance of his village and his age, leaving his business to an only son 
with these memorable words, “ Tummus! a great movement is coming— 
keep your heye on it!’ Still Mr. Burleigh held fast to his coaches (al- 
though he might have sold the whole stock, over and over again ;) 
drank, if anything, a little more brandy, and could not see it. 

In another year not only was a main line constructed through a not 
very distant part of the country, but (as I said at the opening of this pa- 
per) a branch was positively mapped out by the energetic directors to 
my nameless country-town. I saw with my own eyes, (and dared not 
interfere) one of the early surveyors seized by indignant villagers con- 
nected with the coaching interest, and ducked in a horse-pond. 

That night there was an unusually strong muster, and great excite- 
ment in the smoking-room ; with a powerful disposition to rally round 
Mr. Burleigh as the representative of the coaching interest. No amount 
of sympathy, expressed or implied, could, however, obtain from him 
more thaa his oracular assertion, that he couldn’t see it. What he really 
chought, he would not say ; but I believe that he rested his faith—as 
many of the interested townspeople present did—upon a local baronet to 
turn back the advancing tide of railway encroachment. My little friend, 
the job-master, with the two broughams and the three gigs, thought he 
was individually strong enough for the task without the assistance of the 
baronet or noUleman in the country ; but he was rather pooh-poohed 
than otherwist by the general company, although he had a small circle 
of intense believers, who thought him fully equal to the undertaking. 

The local baronet was one of the good old school ; that is to say, he 
wore cord breeches and top-boots, swore every five minutes, got drank 
with ale and brandy every night, patronised cock-fights when in London, 
and had given a belt with a purse of ten guineas to be annually fought 
and pommeled for by the youth of my nameless country town. His nose 
had been smashed by a fall during a fox-hunt, and generally he had the 
appearance of a champion of the prize-ring. His title was Sir Boxer 
Bully, Baronet. 

Sir Boxer was the largest land proprietor in the whole county. He 
owned splendid parks, splendid forests, extensive acres, and enormous 
farms. No branch-line from the main trunk could possibly reach my 
nameless country town, unless it passed for many miles through the pro- 
perty of the popular local baronet ; in fact, the shortest direct route 
would be along a natural valley in his family park, not far from his 
family mansion. 

Now, the faith which the townspeople assembled in the smoking-room 
of my hotel had in the anti-railway sentiments of the popular local baro- 
net was very great ; and I suppose that the silent Mr. Burleigh shared 
in the general feeling. Everybody there, knew that Sir Boxer’s favourite 
recreation was to meet upon the road Mr. Burleigh’s Highflyer, Quick- 
silver, or Lightning four-horse coach, and relieve the driver (at the im- 
minent risk of the passengers’ necks) by tooling the prads for ten or 
twelve miles, like a real born gentleman, that he was; that is, accord- 
ing to the standard that was recognised in those days. 

No one who had seen him in his broad-brimmed hat, his great coat, his 
buff leather gloves, and his narrow cord breeches, and top-boots, holding 
the tugging reins, and polsing the canary-coloured, silver-headed, long- 
thonged whip, could hesitate about the nature and extent of his opposi- 
tion to the proposed branch railway. 

Another period of a few years passed by. Six Boxer did oppose the 
railway, and prevented the extension of the branch to my nameless coun- 
try town. Most of the inhabitants believed that this was done on princi- 
ple; but a few of the sceptical and uncharitable—myself among the 
number—thought that it was because the worthy Baronet had not been 
offered his price. The railway pioneers had been liberal without doubt 
—as was the fashion in those early days of energy and enterprise—but 
an old aristocratic family park was not to be cut up for the benefit of 
rapid communication, like a common, plebeian farm. Therefore, Sir 
Boxer, for the present, remained doggedly passive. 

In the meantime the directors bad carried the railway to a point about 
five miles distant from my nameless country town ; they then remained 
doggedly passive also. 

The effect that this extension had upon the coaching interests, (although 
Mr. Burleigh couldn’t see it,) was very injurious. The station was 
reached by the main road after two hours’ walk, or one hour’s drive, and 
it then took about two hours more, with a fare of four shillings, to reach 
London. For a little time the inhabitants of my nameless country town 
looked shyly upon this new and cheap mode of conveyance ; believed all 
the exaggerated stories of dangers to be feared, and accidents that had 
already occurred—circulated, I am serry to have to believe, in the inter- 
est of the solemn Mr. Burleigh ; and rallied round that injared and suf- 
fering coach-proprietor ; who, although he couldao’t see it, had been wise 
enough to reduce his fares to meet the new competition. Gradually, how- 
ever, one or two adventurous spirits had been induced to try the experi- 
ment of the road and railway journey to the metropolis ; and, having re- 
turned, uninjured, with a favourable report of the sensations they had 
experienced, others followed their example, and the railway rose stead- 
ily in popularity in proportion as its novelty and the fear of its dangers 
wore off. 

It was ai this time that Mr. Burleigh was subjected to his severest trial. 
About the general public of the nameless country town, small as it was, 
he did not care much ; although every individual knew, and professed a 
regard for him ; but his own family began to turn against him. 1t wa3 
not exactly his own flesh and blood ; that would indeed have been bitter ; 
but, one morning, the sad intelligence was conveyed to him that his se- 
cond nephew on the wife’s side had started off, without the knowledge of 
his parents, to make his first journey on the railroad. The mother came 
round, with tears in her eyes, to apologise, explain, and condole with 
Mrs. Burleigh ; and Mrs. Burleigh, in her turn, conveyed the apologies, 
explanatious, and condol to her husband. He did not say much— 
he never did ; but he felt the affliction —— Still be resolved to fight 
the distant railroad, or die in harness in the attempt. His passengers 








dropped off, day by day, his luggage carrying had entirely gone, his 
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keepers i any = Ane little notice of me, but made for a corner of the 
so obedient ; the ostlers were not so numerous, a red light, caused by a candle shining through a curtain, 
were not so admiring and so respectfal ; the | denoted the position of the bar. I a few to look round 
e, and the coachman put on the drag himself when we examine the 
pada mee lags of a ro} eeenen eso ae 
box-seat. metimes we drove sev stages unicorn were former bles— 
three horses instead of four. Gradually, one or fate ge aa dirty, otivoneis houses, let out tenements, and decorated with fes- 
of the hotels on the line of road, cl their shutters, stuck up | toons o » yellow 
over their frontage, announcing & sale, or, when in a favourable | across the ghfare from end to end. The old gate that opened into 
tion, let off the greater portion of their now unrequired premises for | the main road was now closed, and the inhabi 
business purposes, Some regularly broke down under the afflic- | did not dream of being robbed of their humble garments. 
and, not fiading a purchaser or @ tenant, became dreary roadside | Several pools of liquorice-coloured water were in the 
les of broken windows and rain-washed placards, Under this ead | over by rotten wooden 
things, we had to alter our arrangements for changing horses. | and uneven. The out- were falling to pieces, and the sky shone 
were longer + and sometimes, the cattle were brought | in numberless places through the broken roofs. Under one of these places 
a bleak, muddy lane, from a few wretched barns, led by |of doubtful shelter was stowed a large pile of cheeses ; under others, 
old men in dirty, flattering, clay-coloured smock-frocks, who carts that looked like graln-waggons ; and also a few yellow- 
much more of the potato-field about them than the stable-yard. ed vans with pictures of fat women, boa-constrictors, and learned 
At these painful moments the old coachman, who had seen better days, | pigs. The Old Inn could no longer afford to be exclusive ; but 
if he was not moved to swear at the clumsy fingers of the inexperienced | was compelled to open its doors to entertain 7 man and beast that 
tural groom, relapsed into a moody silence, only broken by a sigh | thought Proper to knock at them. Sometimes it afforded shelter to the 
was heart-rending in its depth and intensity. As we passed through | drovers of cattle-market ; sometimes, as in the present instance, it 
long, pireggling villages, there was none of that excitement at our welcomed the motley mummers who were preparing for the approach- 
proach which had marked our triumphal years before. No ing Bectocener Fair, Drams, boarding, any carts, and waggons were 
crowds were waiting to receive us as we rolled a the hill or up the | lying about the ard. The night was clearer than the day, and I had, 
hill as the case might be; a= the finger-post ; past the duck-pond, therefore no dificait in observing these things. 
seattering the affrighted poultry right and left ; along the cottage-bor-| I joined Mr. Burleigh, who was still drinking raw brandy in the bar, 
dered street, round by the little tree-sheltered, equare-towered church, | and learned that every stable and bed-room in the inn, except one—a 
be away into the open country. A few barefooted, dusty | double bedded nt—was taken up by jugglers, horse-riders, 
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with their ragged pinafores thrown over their heads ; some with their | was half covered with mud and straw ; there was a smell of rum, beer, 
pen half averted, turned towards the wall. Our approach to my name- | and tobacco-smoke floating through the place ; and the woman who at- 


country town was not, by a great way, the splendid entry that it | tended upon us was sad, pale, and dowdy. While we were speaking, | al 


used to be. There was no horn to blow, and no guard Id, ui 

the hotel, too, things had vastly changed. It was still neat and clean, as | containing an expiring candle-end. 
it always would be in the possession of the buxom landlady, now grow- 
ing a little old, a little grey, and very care-worn ; but it wanted custom- | the old ’oss seems hoff ’is feed, sir.” 
ers, it wanted bustle, and it wanted life. In the smoking-room the same 
company still assembled, with one or two exceptions caused by death, | length for him : 

bankruptcy, or emigration ; and the same engrossing topic—railway| ‘No wonder, Sam, no wonder. I’m off my feed myself.” 
prospects and designs—was discussed with the same earnestness ; but 
with a little less obstinacy, and a little more knowledge and experience, 
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to blow it. At|the old, palsied, stomach-voiced ostler came in with a broken lantern, 


“T’ve guv the two meares a quartern-a-’arf and three pennorth ; but 


long great -coats (nearly body seemed to sleep full-dressed’ 
bounded ed in aon the tareng j wes we dowdy heepenae who »» 
ou ly widow o te landlord, brought u 
rear, attended by the palsied ostler. 7 
I was surprised to that the maniac coach-owner, with the dagger 
knife, did not appear from under the archway, and I supposed that 
he was either waiting stealthily fora spring, or had destroyed himself 
with his own weapon. I told my story to the assembled and wondering 
group, and we proceeded cautiously in a body towards the quarter of the 
building where the double-bedded apartment was situated. We soon 
found the cause of Mr. Burleigh’s delay in making his appearance. He 
had again fallen through the rotten floor—this time the planks of the og 
gallery—and so fast had one of his legs been caught by the splinters 
which had wedged him up to the thigh, that all his efforts to extrj. 
cate himself were useless. He appeared a little more calm—probably 
from exhaustion—and having been got out by the exertions of one of the 
show-carpenters without any broken bones, he was guarded to bed, more 
peaceably than I had ever expected. The doctor’s report the next 
morning, after a good bleeding operation, was far from unfavourable, 

I left a few hours afterwards, much shaken and fatigued to keep my 
business appointment, and I did not see or kear anything of Mr. Burleigh 
for some years. 

I still go down to fish in the outskirts of my nameless country town, 
It is, of course, mach altered, and, in a commercial sense, it may be for 
the better. I get down at a small, clean Gothic railway station, and 
give up my ticket toa porter at the door, in whom I recognise an old 
coaching hanger-on, who has gone over to the enemy. I take my place 
in the short, thick railway omnibus, and jolt up to my old hotel, 

One day, when I arrived as usual, I noticed a peculiar expression in 
the face of this porter, which foreboded something. As he took the 
ticket, and touched his cap, he said to me, confidently : 

“ He’s come back, sir!’ 

“ Who, Dick ?”’ I asked. 

“ Muster Burleigh.’”’ . 

As he said this, he pointed to the driving-box of the railway omnibus, 
and, glancing up, I saw Mr. Burleigh sitting there, looking much older, 





watched us slily ; some with their fingers in their mouths ; some | tumblers, and fair-people. The bar was dirty and ill-stocked ; the floor | with the reins in his hand. 


“ He can see it now, sir,” said the porter, quietly. 
— Dick,” I replied ; “he can see it, now, Dick, and s0 can we 
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A PRINCESS ROYAL. 


I remember to have fallen in once with certain American captains ang 


This was asthmatically said to Mr. Burleigh, who replied at wonderful | colonels and men-at-arms, in a small place on the Brazos River, a few 


miles north of Jose Maria, in Texas. I had paid a visit to this place, 
near which a dear companion of my youth had been murdered. We 


The woman behind the bar shook her head mournfully ; the palsied | were school-fellows, and for five years we had been brother officers in 
ostler shook his head more than usual (for it was always shaking) ; and| the same regiment. He went to the United States just when the war 


than a few years before. Mr. Burleigh still endeavoured to keep up his | Mr. Burleigh, having drained another glass of raw brandy, motioned the | broke out with Mexico, and became captain of a company of Kentucky 
important position amongst his fellow townsmen ; but evidently with | ostler to lead on with the cracked lantern, and departed from the bar) riflemen. A few months after the battle of Vera Cruz, he was deputed 
less ease aud more opposition, than formerly. I was constituted a kind | without uttering another word. I looked at the dowdy woman for a mo- | by the officers of his brigade to pre-eat to General Taylor—who was on 
of umpire or referee for the little p; and many men who had doubted | ment, and learning from her glance that I was to follow Mr. Burleigh, | leave of absence at New Orleans—a gold medal as token of their respect, 
most energetically whether they should ever see a railroad within a hun- | and share the double-bedded room, I did so without remonstrance, join-| Choosing the nearest way from the camp, across country, he set out on 


dred miles of my nameless country town, now appealed to me in the most | ing the broken-down meee me aye. and the palsied ostler. 
barefaced manner to know if they had ever had the slightest misgivings e went under a low arc 


way ; past several dunghills ; over several | the teeth. In Jose Maria, my 


his errand with a guide and two servants, all on horseback, armed to 
r friend unwisely exhibited the medal 


about the ultimate establishment and development of railway enterprise. | of the liquorice-coloured puddles ; past some grunting pigs in asty, over | to a crowd of respectable-lookiog persons, calling themselves colonels, 
“Mr. Burleigh,” they said, confidentially, “bad not seea it—in fact, | many uneven saffron-coloured stones, between a ruined mail-coach that} majors, and captains, who seemed to take great pleasure in studying its 
could not see it now ; but they had seen it all along ; although they| rested upon three wheels, and a waggon, that to judge by the sound| engravings. He did not even remark in what a hurry some of those co- 


did not like to make much noise about it for fear of alarming their neigh- 





of heavy breathing coming from it, was well peopled with sound | lonels were to start before him. But the medal has, in ten years, never 
sleepers ; up some old rotten steps, on to an equally rotten gallery (the | more been heard of, and my old comrade and two of his companions 


It was about this period that Sir Boxer Bully, Baronet, died suddenly | old ostler motioning us to be careful of one or two doubtful planks) | were found shot dead in a ravine. 


one morning. It was well for his credit with his tenants and townspeo- | under an open doorway into a large square low-roofed room, that had 


ple that he did die ; for he was just upon the point of acceding to the re- | the general saffron-coloured ap 


It was near this place that I also fell among colonels. There was one 


ce of the place, and the same faint | of them who took a great liking to my horse, when he saw me giving it 


newed offers of the railway directors, and allowing them to bring the | smell of tobacco and the stables. It contained two beds, like tents, the | to the ostler. He tapped it repeatedly on the neck, declaring it, with 
railway through his property up to the town. Mr. Burleigh would never | covering of which was of the tint of parchment. One stood to the right! an oath, to be a nice hanimal and no mistake—which assertion he re- 


believe this, but it was the fact, nevertheless. Not that the deceased 


near the door ; the other at the further end of the room. Two bits of! peated afterwards over and over again to his fellow-men in the coffee- 


baronet was suddenly afflicted with any compunctious visitings for the | ragged carpet and two rush-bottomed chairs, near the beds, one high| room, who, when they had been out to satisfy their curiosity, agreed 


injury that six years 


proper to make an increased offer to the lately deceased baronet. All| window, which opened upou the gallery outside the door. 
eyes—especially those connected with the fast-fading, dry-rotting coach- v 
ing interest—were turned with anxiety to young Bully, who succeeded | upon it in my clothes, amusing — by watching Mr. Burleigh. 
by his father’s death to the entire property and the baronetey. He was| “Sam,” he said to the ostler, as 

a tall, thin, mild, clerical-looking gentleman, as unlike his late lamented | crust of bread and cheese, and a pint of brandy. 

father as it was possible to be. He had spent much of his time inschools| In a few minutes Sam re 
and universities, and had the most singular notions about literary insti- 






silent, sulky opposition had done to my nameless | sarrow washing-stand against the wall, and a black, knotted looking-| v 
country town, but that the living board of directors had just then thought | glass over the fire-place completed the furniture. There was only one) jor?” he said to a tall, 


with him upon the matter. “Now, wouldn’t that be a nag for you, ma- 
werful man, with a rough beard and disgust- 
ing features, who sat a little apart from the rest, and wore a large grey 


I went to the bed at the further end of the room, and threw myself|coat. The major said nothing, but stalked out of the room, soon after- 


wards, followed by the colonel. The others had again taken up their 


e was closing the door, “ bring up a | old topic of conversation, and were talking politics, rather vehemenily 
’ 


as I thought, when the waiter—a German—came up to me, and told me 


with the required refreshment. Upon a} in our own language, that I had better take care, as those two ruffians 
plate, beside the small loaf and cheese, was a short table-knife with a thick | outside had set eyes upon my horse, and would be sure to steal it if I 


tutions, dispensaries, public baths, and other novelties. The belt and| blade that had been worn and cleaned down to a point, until it was | gave them the slightest chance. Annoyed at this intelligence, I asked 


se of guineas for the best pugilist in the country were very quickly | like a dagger. The old ostler closed the door, and left us to our re- | my coun 


jone away with, as well as a number of other similar footprints left by | pose. 
the late lamented fine old Eaglish baronet. The son’s movements were| How long I remained lying there, watching Mr. Burleigh, and at wha 
so rapid, aod his opinions were so peculiar, that the debate in the smok- 






precise moment I drew the dingy, parchment-shaded curtains of my tent- 


man what he thought it would be best for me to do. 

“ Why,” said he, “ you have fallen in with a bad set, and, if you want 
t | to keep your horse, I should advise you to escape as soon as possible.” 
After a little reflection, I resolved to start at once, and made for the 


ing-room assumed for several nights che form of whether the young baronet | bed together, I cannot tell. I had certainly fallen into aheavy sleep, when | stable. There I found the colonel again, most urgently talking to the 
was eane or insane, and his sanity was, at last, only carried, after a severe | I was aroused by the sound of a loud deep voice. I peeped through the | ostler, who only looked at me in a rather impudent manner, when I 
straggle, by a small majority of two. Mr. Burleigh, although, as usual, | closed curtain. The day, as far as I could judge, was just beginning to| told him to bring out my horse, and paid me no further attention, I 
he did not say anything, was evidently in the minority upon the ques-| break, for there was a pale light in the room by which I saw the tall) therefore began to bridle for myself. 


tion. He had his doubts about the young man, and they were well- | figure of Mr. Burleigh standiug up in his shirt-sleeves with his back to- 


“T say, captain!” said the colonel, coming up to me after a while, 


founded ; better founded than his faith in the unswerving protection-to- | wards me, and the short-dagger like cheese-knife held aloft firmly in his| and tapping me on the shoulder. 


old-established-native-industry-spirit of the deceased baronet. Before |right hand. He was shouting loudly to the blank wall near the door, 
the remains ot the late lamented Sir Boxer Bully, Baronet, were decently | when I first looked at him, but he immediately turned round towards me, 


“ Sir!” 
“Come on, man! don’t make a fool of yourself! I want to buy that 


covered, the pickaxes of the railway navigators were rooting up the|and I involuntarily shrank behind the curtain, peeping through the ’ere ’orse, captain!” 


ow! = his sacred acres. Still Mr. Burleigh was not quite capable of see- 
& 





smallest crevice I could possibly command. He then commenced a fierce 
plunging walk in acircle round the centre of the room ; his eyes nearly 
Another period passed by, much as the periods had passed before, and | starting from his head ; his left arm contracted and drawn back with the 


“Do you?” 
Thank Heaven! I was in the saddle by that time. 
“Dol? Am I the man to be put out of my way by one of these ’ere 


we arrived at jast within a day of the opening of the railway direct from | hand tightly clenched ; and his right hand making short, rapid, and) chawed up Germans?” 


my nameless country town to the metropolis. A business appointment | deadly stabs with the knife at some visionary enemy whom he was chas- 


in London which I could not neglect, prevented my being present at this|ing. The 


He laid both his hands upon the bridle of my horse. My blood gen- 


pent-up silence of twenty years had at length broken out in a! erally boils at an insulting word against my countrymen, especially 


ceremony, although I had been in the neighbourhood for a fortnight pre- | violent fit of delirium tremens. Mr. Burleigh could see it now with a/ when I am far from home in a foreign lands. In a trice, the stick of the 


viously. At four o’clock in the afternoon of the day before the opening, | vengeance. 


His thick voice coming from his foaming mouth, told that) riding-whip came down upon the colonel’s head, whilst the horse, urged 


I took my seat upon the box-seat of the Quicksilver coach (the Highflyer | at every blow of the knife in the air, he cut to pieces a whole board of| to a powerful leap, threw him ten yards away upon the ground. As I 


had gone the way of the Lightning) to honour with my patronage the | railway directors. 
last journey it was intended to make. Mr. Burleigh mounted by my side 
to take the reins—for he had been reduced to act as his own coachman | or more (whic 


knew very well that, according to the customs of the country, this was 


I kept my - upon him through the closed curtain, as for one hour, | a revolver affair now, and as I had no wish to become entangled in such 
seemed to me fifty years), he weat unceasingly in his cir-| business, I did not wait until the colonel had picked himself up, but rode 


for some months past—and he shook me by the hand in a manner that | cle round the room. Silently and carefully I had moved the mattress of | furward without delay. 


he, no doubt, intended to be warm, out of gratitude for my thoughtful | the bed, and had it ready for a shield in the event of his turning against 


ess in supporting him on this trying and melancholy occasion. me, which I momentarily ex 


I was stopped by the waiter, whom I heard calling after me, and who 


ted. I heartily wished at that instant} was out of breath when he came up to me at last. The honest fellow 


It was no pe journey. It was a funeral of a four-horse coach, | that I had never seen my nameless country town, its trout, its inns, its! gave me a direction, which I was afterwards glad to have followed. He 


performed by its ruined but obstinate proprietor. As we wound slow! 
out of my nameless country town, many persons stood looking at us wit 





ing incidents of my 


coaches, or its coach proprietors. I thought of the most absurd and trifl-| said that the colonel, though a coward, was a most desperate villain, not 
t life ; how I had once stolen a teetotum from a/ at all likely to give way so soon, but that the worst of the whole set was 


various expressions of Lee pity, and contempt ; but I was the only | boy at school ; howl had been unnecessarily cruel to the fish I hadcaught | that tall fellow, the major, whom he suspected to have gone in search of 


individual besides the prop’ 


etor-driver in and about the coach, the last | (although acting strictly within sporting rules) ; how I should have done! some of his companions. “ You will be chased by a couple of these 


single passenger who had booked through for the last journey. It wasa| much better by marrying and settling down with the youngest daughter| rogues,” he said, “as sure as I am a Saxon! Let me advise you. Follow 


cold, dull, bleak day near the end of August. Masses of 


vy cloud | of the landlady at the hotel of my nameless country town instead of neg-| your way up to the north until you are out of sight, then do you tura 


were flying above, which constantly foreboded rain, but did not bring it. | lecting her, and her manifest partiality towards me, and going into the| back to the south, as far as Jose Maria, At the ravine south-east of 
Mr. ery ¢ was well stimulated with raw brandy at starting, and he | smoking-room to indulge in the savage luxury of gloating over the un-| that place turn to the left, and, following the course of the brook, ride 
did not fail to refresh himself with this liquid at every opportunity. The | happy mar before me. I then asked myself the most absurd conundrums, | for your life. Twenty miles up the stream you will come to a settle- 
harness was getting old, and out of order, and Mr. Burleigh had fre- | and replied to them by giving the most absurd answers. All this time} ment, called the Wood Creek. Old Delamoite lives there, and he’s the 
eae to descend from his seat to repair it, which caused considerable | the maniac broken-down coach-owner w.s circling round and round in | man for you to trust.” 


lelay. Ashe drove mechanically along, he preserved a moody silence | his phrenzy, and making a noise that I trusted every moment would 


I offered the waiter a few pieces of money, but he would not take 


which I did not attempt to break ; presuming that he was occupied with | arouse some of the sleepers in the waggon in the yard, if it did not reach| them ; then a hearty shake of the hand, and this he took most cordially. 


reflections that might, eventually, lead him to see it. At several of the| the distant household. AsI watched 
lanes and barns where we chan, 


saw the door fall back upon its 
horses, the men kept us waiting for | hinges, and I thought my deliverance was athand. I was doomed to dis-| lifted up each of the horse’s legs, and looked carefully at the shoeing. 


“Stop!” he said, when'I had already set spurs to my horse. He 


full twenty minutes ; but as Mr. Burleigh made no complaint, I held my| appointment. The door had been closed, but not fastened, and the vi-|“ All right,” he said; “I thought the ostler might have played you 


peace, as it would have been refined cruelty to add quarrels to the hor- | bration of the old floor, which went up and down under the heavy tread| one of his tricks, but he has not yet had time, 
rors of this sombre journey. When we had got about half-way through, | of the powerful and excited maniac, like the deck of a ship at sea, had|a-head, and don’t forget the Frenchman!” 
we picked up another passenger—a fat, sickly, pudding-faced boy, who | caused it to open—nothing more. As I still watched the unfortunate 

was waiting at a turnpike with a shaggy, howling dog, half-a-dozen | coach-owner, I saw him stumble and fall backward. A plank had sud- 


and two pounds of cake in his , with eight or nine 
see him off. There was a visible look of disappointment in Mr. Burleigh’s | plaster und: 
— _— he found what an uousual number of spectators there were in 
0} 
placed Toside, and the cake, and the door locked ; es were 
soon disposed of, and the dog was put in the boot to howl and moan in- 
be my ay pom a hee ~ journey. ‘ ‘ 
ve in on was properly half- nine at night, but 
harness-breaking and brandy-driokin made it = o’clock in the | the yard, without regard, in my excitement, as to where I might fa) 
morning before we reached the Old Dragon Ian, at Smithfield. 

Eight persons, chiefly females were anxiously waiting for the pudding- 
faced boy with the dog packdges, and they made some cruel remarks | and under the low archway, shouting loudly for help, for [heard 
to Mr. Burleigh about the uncertainty of consh travel 
the railway. He did not reply, but stared vacantly at 
appeared with the boy up the street. The rotten gates of the Old 


strength, and he had already recovered himself, and was 





came upon a large wm ayy | in a pigstye, but before he could get 

up and revenge himself upon the intruder, I was running down od pe smoothly gliding eastward showed me the way I was to go. I could fol- 
saw 

compared with | Mr. Burleigh running after me along the gallery. I got to the showman’s 


m as they dis- | drams under the shed, one of which I struck heavily with my clenched 
Dragon | fists, and the whole yard was soon in activity and motion. It was now 


suppose. Now, g0 


I darted off. 
It was eleven o'clock in the morning. I had to make twenty miles to 


ople to|denly given a his right leg had gone through into the lath and | the ravine which my countryman had pointed out to me. But my horse 
ernea’ 


was worthy of the colonel’s admiration ; and, in spite not only of the 


J I was up in an instant, with one of the rash-bottomed chairs in my | round-about way I had taken in accordance with my friend’s advice, and 

ful roadside crowd to one juvenile passenger. The boy was|hand. It was a matter of life and death, for he was double my size and} half-an-hour’s delay for rest at Jose Maria, it was but five in the evening 

je furious] when I reached this melancholy spot. 

by seeing me. I jobbed the chair desperately against him, sending him 

staggering towards the fire-place, and then my nerve gave way, and I| barren and desolate, the soil sterile. There was wooden cross erected 
ped my weapon, bounding out of the door and over the sevy es on the spot of the murder, and beneath it lay the mortal remains of the 


I stopped and looked about me. The surrounding country was all 


man whom I had known in the full glow and joy of youth. — 
A strange feeling made me linger in that place. The little rivulet 


low its course with my eyes to a far distant forest, the high grass of the 
irie having burnt a track down, as it always does at this time of year. 

et I still lingered. 
The horse began to neigh softly, and to prick up his ears, He was fa- 


Tuo bare egy J - painfully opened with a fearful creaking by an old, | broad daylight ; drovers came out of stables ; sun-burat showmen and | miliar with these prairies, as I had bought him bat a few months ago at 
palsy ostler, 


of his slender stomach. 


to the yard. It was a fittin ve to receive the last stage-coach, and 
the old ostler was its most po Rye _ . 


The Old Dragon Inn was in a sadly changed condition since I had seen 





with a voice that squeaked from the lowest depths | freckled women came out of vans, and out of the dwelling-house ; seve-| Little Rock, in Arkansas. There was something the matter. 
He made some faint remark—no one could | ral inhabitants of the emall street where the clothes were hanging up, 
bly tell what—as he led the horses and vehicle down the stone hill | came out partially dressed, to swell the crowd ; a very fat lady (who || ear to the ground Jistened again. 
afterwards learnt was the Swiss giantess) appeared at the door of a show f 

van under an outhouse, exhibiting herself regardless of profit ; tumbler: | could hear the sound. It was rapidly approaching from the direction 0 
in dirty pink tights, and clowns in spotted dresses, half concealed beneath | Jose Maria, and, although the woods on that side of me prevented me 


I listened, but heard absolutely nothing. I alighted, and pressivg MY 
The earth trembled faintly with = 
tread of horses yet at a long distance ; but, when I mounted again, 
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from seeing anything, I had but little doubt who were the horsemen. 


Now, colonels, majors, ns, let us see what can be done! My horse 
gave such a sudden and vigorous jamp when I merely touched him with 
the whip, that I was almost thrown from my seat, I lost my cap, and a 
of wind threw it against that very mound by which I had been bound 

the ravine. To pick it up would have been waste of time ; and, as I 
wished to be out of sight before my pursuers bad set foot upon the prai- 
rie, 1 left it and sped away, taking as straight a line as possible in the di- 
rection of the distant forest, to avoid the windings of the little brook, yet 
without losing sight of it. In the brave horse there was no slackening 
of ; there was no stumbling. I turned round three or four times 
during wy rapid course, but, except a long thin cloud of dust and ashes, 
raised by myself, I saw nothing whatever. In an hour or so, the forest 
was before me, and then reining up a little, I again made for the 


brook. 

I had traced its windings for about another hour, when I arrived at a 

space in the wood, and got sight of a block-house. 

“ Qui va la?” asked a deep voice. 

“Us ami!’ was the answer. 

There were two men near the house, one with grey hair and weather- 
beaten features, the other in the prime of youth, both Frenchmen. 

The old man looked, with some astonishment, at my panting horse 
eovered with foam, at his dilated nostrils and quick beating flanks. 

« Why, it seems you are in a burry,” he said. 

In a few words I explained the motives of my visit, and told him my 
adventures at Santa Madre; not forgetting to report the advice of the 
German waiter at the coffee house, that I should trust in him for help. 

He listened eagerly to my narrative, and when I gave him a minute 
description of the colonel and the major, his attention grew to be in- 





tense. 

“ Again those two scoundrels!” he said. “Well, man, step into the 
house. Never mind the horse, the lad will rub him dry. We have afew 
hours before us yet. They know by this time where you are, and will 
consider twice before they call here ; though we are quite sure to hear 
of them at nightfall.” 

l expressed regret for the trouble I was bringing on him ; but he only 
laughed and replied: “‘ Never mind, we are their match.’’ 

“But we are only three, and after all we don’t know how many 
ruffians that tall fellow may bring with him.” 

“Let him bring a score, we are their match, I tell you! Do you ac- 
count the Princess Royal nobody *”’ 

“The what?” 

“The Princess Royal : la Princesse Royale !”’ he laughed again. “Don’t 
stare at me, you'll see her by-and-by.”’ 

The block-house had a very durable appearance ; it was two stories 
high, and the upper room was neatly furnished. On the wall I observed 
a portrait of General Moreau. My host was no friend of the first Em- 
peror of the French : the present Emperor he mentioned only once during 
our conversation, and I had better not oy what he said. 

He lighted a candle and began to block the windows up, whilst I was 
eating and drinking what he had placed on the table. The lad madeall 
safe on the ground-floor, and secured the door. 

“Now, we are all right!” said the old man, taking his seat at the 
table, and mixing rum and water in a large bowl. 

“ Au triomphe de la bonne cause!” he said, touching glasses with 


me, 

“ But I don’t see any arms,” I presently suggested. 

“ Arms? I have plenty of that stuff. How do you think a man could 
get on in these woods without arms? But we shan’t want them to-night.” 
Again he laughed. “ We have the Princess Royal.” 

e removed the candle with the other things trom the table, and went 
out of the room. 

The door was opened again about five minutes afterwards. I heard 
the crack ofa whip. I saw a rapid flash before my eyes; and, with a 
mighty bound, that made my very blood run cold, a large jaguar leaped 
in, alighting with a heavy pounce upon the table. 

“ La Princesse Royale!’ announced my host. 

I do not know exactly what figure I may have presented at that mo- 
ment ; but I should not wonder if anybody were to tell me that I looked 
like a craven. 

“ Don’t be afraid of her,” said the laugh'ng Frenchman, when he saw 
me still as a mouse, scarcely venturing to turn my looks to her bright 
cruel eyes, “She is as decent asa cat whenI am by. Caress her, she 
likes to be fondled ; it’s the weak side of the sex, you know.” 

I touched her delicate fur but slightly with my hand, stroking it softly 
down her strong and beautiful back, rhe right way of the fur, you may 


be sure. 

She bent her powerful and elastic limbs under my frail hand, and fan- 
ning the air with her curved tail, seemed to encourage me to bestow 
more caresses. 

“Well, how do you like the Princess?” asked my host. 

“Why, she is indeed handsome, and I have seen none in the old world 
more majestic.” 

“Take her down-stairs, George,” he said to the lad, handing the whip 
over to him, “and keep a look out yourself; but mind you don’t give 
her any supper. She shall help herself to-night.” 

He placed the candle and our glasses again upon the table, and began 
tosip his grog quite leisurely. 

“By heavens, man,” I said, after a pause, “it eannot be your real 
purpose to set the tiger on those people ?” 

“Eh, parbleau !’”? replied he, “and why not? What else do they de- 
serve? Are they not also tigers? You don’t know them asIdo! The 
tall rascal is a convicted felon, and ought to have been hanged two years 
ago at San Francisco. He contrived an escape, and fled to Kansas, As 
to the other rogue, there is hardly a crime he has not stained his hands 
With. Make your mind easy about that.” 

A sudden thought came into my mind, and I asked him, whether he 
knew anything about that murder of my friend ten years ago in the ra- 
vine near Jose Maria? 

No, he knew nothing about that. It was before his time; only he 
om not wonder if the major had had a hand in it ; it looked very like 


We were interrupted by a loud knocking at the door. The lad came 
in soon afterwards, telling us that he could descry five of them, all on 
horseback. 

The old man rose, and moving one of the mattresses a little aside, 
he looked cautiously through the window. It was about nine o’clock, 
= the darkness began to set in with the rapidity peculiar to southern 
Climates. 

The knocks were repeated more vehemently, accompanied now with a 
loud summons to open the door. 

“Here they are, sure enough!” said the old man. “I wonder why 
this major doesn’t go to Kansas: he is the very man for Kansas 
are m 

‘It you don’t open now, you French dog,” said a coarse voice ; “ we’l 
break ihe door!” . , 

The eyes of the old man flashed fire, but he spoke never a word. 

“You know me, Delamotte,” said another voice, which I had heard 
before. “ You know Colonel Brown. But though we ’ave to settle an old 
account, I ave no business with you this time ; it’s the stranger I want, 
he has stolen a ’orse ; give him up to us, and we'll be off in a minute.” 

“No use talking to that old miser,” said the former voice, with an 
oath. “Come on, boys, break that door in, and end it!” 
aan seemed to suit the action to the word, for a tremendous crash 


“En avant!” said the old man to the lad, and they both went down- 


I rose and paced up and down the room with rapid steps. Some- 

terrible, awful was ing on. 

The whole block-house shook and trembled with the violent kicks and 
blows which were dealt at the door, but nevertheless I could hear dis- 
tinctly when the iron bar was removed from it, and then—I felt as if all 
my blood were rushing suddenly to my heart, leaving not one single drop 
in ~~ limb of my — body, 

roar—not at all like those you may hear in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, at feeding-time—but 4 hundred times wilder, sharper, 
more piercing, more furious ; then human cries of horror and despair— 
the trampling of flying horses—the quick report of fire-arms—then again 
the roar, but this time much louder, more savage, more ferocious, more 
horrible—then a heavy fall and a confused noise of grinding of teeth— 
then nothing more, because I stopped my ears with both my hands. 
ar —— round, my host sat at the table again, sipping his grog 


“Tam afraid,” he said, after a while, “the Princess has been wounded. 
Ihave never heard her roaring in thut way. Well, we must see after 
to-morrow. It would be a dangerous job for any man to go near her 
to-night !”” 
Next morniag, I stood by his side when he opened the door. My first 
plance fell upon the tiger cowering in a thick brown-red pool. She was 
icking at a red spot upon her left flank, which seemed to have bled pro- 





fasely, but with both her powerful fore-paws she clung to a deformed and 
sbapeless mass which bore no likeness to anything I had ever seen. The 
corpse of a horse, frightfully mutilated, lay alose by, and the whole 
es was strewn with fragments of a horrible appearance. My host 

aving examined them all with intense curiosity, cracked his whip, and 
moved straight towards the tiger. 

A hollow menacing roar warned him off; the savage creature showed 
its formidable range of long and powerful teeth, and had lost all signs of 
her old tameness. 

“ She is thirsty for more blood, the Princess Royal is,” said the French- 
man. “That is nature, you know. She can’t help it, I suppose ; and, 
as I should be grieved to kill her, we must wait till she comes round 

D.. 


We had to wait long. After three days the old man himself beginning 
to doubt whether she ever would come round again, was forced to kill 
her after all. 

When we were thus enabled to examine at leisure that horrible battle- 
field, he drew my attention to some remnants of a coat in which the grey 
colour was still to be distinguished. 

“ He has had his reward!” said the old man, “ though it costs me dear. 
Better than all those majors was my poor old Princess Royal.” 


—_— 


TATTERSALL’S AND THE PARK. 
BY GEORGE A. SALA. 


I suppose the British Empire could not progress prosperously without 
Tattersall’s ; so, I suppose, we must cry Tattersall’s and the Constitu- 
tion! Tattersall’s and our Ancient Institutions! Tattersall’s and 
Liberty! And, indeed, of the last there seems in reality to be much 
liberty, and equality, and fraternity in all connected with horse-racing ; 
and at Tattersall’s, though the resort of the most patrician turfites, the 
democratic element is appreciably strong. So long as both parties pay 
their bets, dukes and dustmen, Jews and jockeys, seem to meet upon 
a cheerful footing of ‘man to man” at this peculiarly national estab- 
lishment. 

The astute prophets who vaticinate in the Sunday newspapers, and who 
never can, by the remotest chance of possibility, be wrong in their calcu- 
lations, are in the habit of speaking of the sporting transactions at Tat- 
tersall’s as “ Doings at the Corner.” I think it would be slightly more 
appropriate if they were to characterise them as “ Doings at the Corners,”’ 
for of corners, and a multiplicity of them, Tattersall’s seems made up. 
It is easy enough to distinguish the whereabouts of the great temple of 
horse-racing, for from Hyde Park Corner far down Grosvenor Place, you 
will find at four o’clock (business has been going on throughout the 
afternoon), a serried line of vehicles, with the horses’ heads towards 
Pimlico. Equipages there are here of every description and grade. 
Lordly mail phaetons, the mettlesome steeds impatiently champing at 
the bit, and shaking their varnished, silver mounted, crest-decorated har- 
ness ; slim, trim, dainty gentlemen’s cabriclets (I am sorry to see that 
those most elegant of private vehicles are becoming, year after year, 
fewer in number), with high wheels and tall gray horses, and diminutive, 
top-booted tigers, squaring their little arms over the aprons ; open car- 
riages and pairs, with parasoled ladies within (for even rank and beauty 
do not disdain to wait at Tattersall’s while my Lord or Sir John goes in- 
side to bet, and perhaps also to pat something on the favourite for Lady 
Clementina or the Honourable Agnes;) gigs and dog-carts, sly little 
broughams with rose-coloured blinds and terriers peeping from beneath 
them, and whose demure horses look as though they could tell a good 
many queer stories if they chose ; taxed carts, chaise carts, and plain 
carts, that are carts, and nothing else. I should not be at all surprised 
indeed to see, some fine afternooa, a costermonger’s “ shallow,” donkey, 
greenstuff-baskets and all, drawn up before ‘Tattersall’s, while its red 
*kerchiefed, corduroyed, and ankle-jacked proprietor stepped down the 
yard to inquire after the state of the odds, There is, you may be sure, 
a plentiful sprinkling of Hansom cabs among the wheeled things drawn 
up. The Piccadilly cabmen are exceedingly partial to fares whose des- 
tination is Tattersall’s, Such fares are always pressed for time, and al- 
ways liberal; and they say that there are few Jehus on the stand between 
the White Horse Cellar aud Hyde Park Corner who do not stand to win 
or lose large sums by every important racing event. 

When you arrive at a building called St. George’s School of Medicine, 
and at the door of which, at most times of the day, = will find lounging 
a knot of medical students, who should properly, I take it, in this sport- 
ing locality, have a racing and “ down-the-road”’ look, but who, on the 
contrary, have the garb and demeanour of ordinary gentlemen—( What 
has become of the old medical student whom Mr. Albert Smith used to 
caricature for our amusement, with his shaggy overcoat, white hat, lank 
hair, short thick stick, staring shawl, short pipe, and slangy manners 
and conversation? Is he extinct as a type, or did he never exist, save in 
the lively imagination of the popular writer now gone to China, and 
whom I hope all good luck will attend ?)—When you have passed this 
edifice, sacred to Galen, Celsus, Hippocrates, and the rest of the Faculty 
of Antiquity, it will be time for you to turn down a narrow lane, very 
like one leading to an ordinary livery-stable, and to find yourself sud- 
denly in a conglomeration of “ corners.”” At one corner stands a build- 
ing with a varnished_oak door, that does not ill resemble a Dissenting 
chapel with a genteel congregation, and fronting this, screened from the 
profanum vulgus by a stout railing, sweeps round a gravelled walk, sur- 
rounding a shaven grass-plot of circular form. This is the famous 
“ Ring,” of which you have heard so much; and the building that resem- 
bles a Dissenting chapel is none other than Messrs. Tattersall’s subscrip- 
tion rooms, Within those, to ordinary mortals unapproachable precincts, 
whose privacy is kept with as much severity as the interior of the Stock 
Exchange, the great guns of the turf discharge their broadsides of bets. 
They do not always confine themselves to the interior, however; but, 
when the weather is fine and betting hot, particularly on settling days, 
when there is an immense hubbub and excitement possessing every one 
connected with the turf, from the smallest stable-boy up to Lords Derby 
and Zetland, they come forth into the open, and bet round the grass plat. 
Now cast your eyes to the right (you are standing with your back to 
Grosvenor Place,) and you will see a low archway, passing through 
which a hand points to you the spot where Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer, 
has his office ; while on the other side is a counting-house, somewhat 
dark and mysterious in aspect, where the names and prices of more ra- 
cers and hunters than you or I ever heard of are entered in Tattersall’s 
bulky ledgers. Beyond the archway stretches a spacious court-yard, 
the centre occupied by a species of temple, circular in form, with 
painted wooden pillars and a cupola, surmounted by a bust of George 
IV. Beneath the cupola is the figure of a fox sedent and regardant, 
something like the dog of Alcibiades, and look’ng, in troth, very cunuing 
and foxy indeed. To the right, looking from the archway, are stables, 
with a covered pent-house in front ; to the left, another archway, with 
more stables and coach-houses, 

Tattersall’s is a curious sight at all times, and has something pervad- 
ing it quite sui generis. .Even when the ring is deserted by the gentle- 
men turfites, and when no sales by auction of racehorses, hunters, carri- 
age-horses, carriages, or fox-hounds, are proceeding in the court-yard 
(the auctioneer’s rostrum is close to the king-crowned, fox-decorated 
temple) there is ample food for observation and amusement in the con- 
templation of the extraordinary array of hangers-on, who at all times 
and seasons, summer and winter, are to be found about the purlieus of 
the Corner. Ido not so much speak of the mere grooms, stable-boys, 
coachmen, and helpers, who have horses to mind or carriages to look 
after. You may find their prototypes down every mews, and in every 
livery-stable. The originals to whom I allude are to be seen only bere, 
and on race-courses, hanging about the grand-stand and the weighing- 
house. They are entirely different to the nonchalant individuals who, 
in short coats, and a straw in their mouths, baunt the avenues of Ald- 
ridge’s Repository, in St. Martin’s Lane. They would appertain, seem- 
ingly, to a superior class ; but from top to toe, laterally, horizontally, ver- 
tically, and diagonaily, they are unmistakably horseflesh loving, and by 
horseflesh living, men. It is not but you will find white neckcloths and 
black broadcloth in their attire, but there is a cut to the coat, a tie to 
the neckcloth, that prevents the possibility of error as to their vocation. 
They are sporting men all over. Hard-featured, serious-looking, spare- 
limbed men mostly, much given to burying their hands in their coat- 
pockets (never in their trousers) and peaceably addicted to the wearing 
of broad-brimmed hats. Now the general acceptation of a “ sporting” 
man would give him a tall, shiny hat, with a narrow brim, and consi- 
derably cocked on one side ; yet I do verily believe that, were these men 
attired in buttonless drab, brown beavers, striped worsted hose and 
buckles, that they would preserve the same sporting identity. They are 
the wet Quakers of the turf. What the exact nature of their multifari- 
ous functions about horses may be, I am not rightly informed. I con- 
jecture them to be trainers, country horse dealers, licensed victuallers 
with a turn for sporting, gentlemen farmers who “ breed @ colt” occa- 
sionally, or, maybe, perfectly private individuals led by an irresistible 
penchant to devote themselves to the study and observation of horses. 





and led by an uncontrollable destiny to hang, their lives long through, 











about the Corner. Hangers-on of a lower grade there are in plent 
Striped-sleeved waistcoats, corduroy or drab cloth smalls and lecainat 
nay, even the mighty plush galligaskins of coachmanhood, top boots, far 
and moleskin caps, sticks with crutches, and thong at the end, to serve 
if needful as whips ; horseshoe scarf pins, and cord trousers made tight 
at the knees, and ending in laced-up boots. These, the ordinary para- 
phernalia of racing attire, are to be met with at every step ; while the 
bottommost round of the sporting ladder is to be found in a forlorn crea- 
ture in a stained ragged jerkin, that once was scarlet, matted hair, and 
naked feet. He hangs about the entrance, calls everybody “captain,” 
and solicits halfpence with a piteous whine. I suppose he is a chartered 
beggar, licensed to pursue his harmless mendicancy here. Perhaps he 
may have kept hounds and harriers, carriages and horses, may have 
spent ten thousand a-year, gone to the dogs, and turned up again at 
Tattersall’s, Who knows? You had better give him the benefit of 
the doubt, and, commiserating his ragged robin appearance, bestow six- 
pence on him. 

Now let us take a peep at the magnates, who are jotting down the 
current state of the odds in betting-books with metallic leaves. Look 
at them well, and wonder. Why, all the world’s a ring, and all the men 
and women in it merely betters. To come more nearly towards exacti- 
tude, it seems as though a good portion of at least the male portion of 
the community had sent representatives to Tattersall’s, while, curiously, 
the genuine sporting element does vot seem by any means so strong as 
you might reasonably expect. The genus “swell,” with his long sur- 
tout, double-breasted waistcoat, accurately-folded scarf, peg-top trou- 
sers, eye-glass, umbrella, and drooping moustache, is perhaps predomi- 
nant. And our friend the “ swell” is indeed a “ welcome guest” in the 
“ring,” for he has, in the majority of instances, plenty of money, is 
rather inclined to bet foolishly—not to say with consummate imbecility— 
so long as his money lasts he pays with alacrity, and it takes a long 
time to drain him dry even at betting, which is a forcing engine that 
would empty another Lake of Haarlem of its contents in far less time 
than was employed to drain the first. 

Your anxious sporting man, with lines like mathematical problems in 
his shrewd face, is not of course wanting in the assemblage. Here, too, 
you shall see the City dandy, shining with new clothes and jewellery, 
who has just driven down from the Stock Exchange to see what is going 
on at “ Tat’s,” and who is a member of the “ Ring” as well as of the 
“ House.” But those, perhaps, who seem the most ardent in their pur- 
suit of the fickle goddess, as bearing on the Doncaster St. Leger, are cer- 
tain florid elderly gentlemen, in bright blue body coats, with brass 
buttons and resplendent shirt-frills, and hats of the antique elegant or 
orthodox Beau Brummel form and cock. 

Such is the outward aspect of the Ring. Into its penetralia, into the 
mysteries of its combinations, I, rash neophyte, do not presume to in- 
quire. They are too awful for me. I am ignorant of them, nor, if I 
knew, should I dare to tell them. I should expect the curtain of the 
temple to fall down and overwhelm me, as befell the rash stranger who 
ventured to watch from, as he thought, a secure point of espial the cele- 
bration of the mysteries of Isis at Thebes. Besides, I never could make 
either head or tail ofa betting-book. Poeta nascitur non fit, say the Latins. 
On devient cuisinier mais on nait rétisseur—“ One may become a cook, but 
one is born a roaster,” say the French ; and I verily believe that the 
betting-man is to the manner born, and that if he does not feel an innate 
vocation for the odds, he had much better jump into a cauldron of boil- 
ing pitch than touch a betting-book—which theory I offer with confident 
generosity for the benefit of those young gentlemen who think it a proper 
thing and a fast thing to make up a book for the Derby or the Oaks, 
whether they understand anything about the matter or not. 

To all appearances, the ring aud the subscription-room, with the ad- 
jacent avenues for the outsiders (you should see the place on the Sunday 
afternoon before the Derby) are quite sufficient to take up all the ac- 
commodation which the “ Corner’ can afford ; but there are many other 
things done within Messrs. Tattersall’s somewhat crowded premises. 
There is the ti ing busi ; the sales, when whole studs are 
brought to the hammer, and thousand of pounds’ worth of horseflesh are 
disposed of in the course of a few minutes. There are the days for the 
sale of all manner of genteel wheeled vebicles, which have been inspected 
on the previoue day by a committee de haut gottt, of which ladies belong- 
ing to the very élite of fashion are not unfrequently members For the 
cream of nobility is, oft-times, not too proud to ride in second-hand car- 
riages. 

One more episode of “ Corner” life, and I must quit the queer, mot- 
ley scene. Down below the subscription-room is another corner occu- 
pied by an old-fashioned hostelry, called the “ Turf Tap,” and here the 
commonalty of Tattersall’s frequenters are to be found at any hour of 
the day, occupied with the process of sustensation by liquid refreshment. 
And yet, though the place is almost entirely “ used” by sporting men, it 
has very little the appearance ofa “ sporting” publichouse. No portraits 
of “ coaching incidents,” or famous prize-fighters decorate its walls ; no 
glass-cases containing the stuffed anatomies of dogs of preternaturall 
small size, and that have killed unheard-of numbers of rats in a mini- 
mum of minutes, ornament its bar-parlour; no loudly boisterous talk 
about the last fight, or the next race coming off, echoes through its bar ; 
and the landlord basn’t a broken nose. The behaviour of the company 
is grave and decorous, almost melancholy ; and on the bench outside, 
wary-looking stablemen, and sober grooms, converse in discreet under- 
tone on “ parties” and “ events,” not by them, or by any means, to be 
communicated to the general public. Tattersall’s is a business-like 
place altogether, and even its conviviality is serious and methodical. 

I think I should like to ride a horse and take a turn in Rotten Row, if 
I only knew how to accomplish the equestrian feat ; but Iam really afraid 
to adventure it. There are some people who do things capitally which 
they have never been taught ; and who ride and drive, as it were, by 
intuition. Irishmen are remarkable for this faculty, and I do not regard 
as by any means a specimen of boastfulness, the reply of the young Mi- 
lesian gentleman to the person who asked him if be could play the fid- 
dle, that he did not know, but that he dared say he could. if he tried. 
But I am afraid that the mounting of the easiest-going park hack would 
be too much for your obedient servant, and that the only way of insur- 
ing security, would be to get inside the animal and pull the blinds 
down: or, that being zoologically impossible, to have my coat skirts 
nailed to the saddle ; or to be tied to the body of my gallant steed with 
cords, in the manner practised in the remotest antiquity by the young 
men of Scythia on their first introduction to a live horse, and their com- 
mencement of the study of equitation. I passed three days once at the 
hospitable mansion of a friend in Staffordshire, who, the morning after 
my arrival. wanted me to dosomething he called “ riding to the hounds.” 
I said, “ Well out of it,” respectfully declined the invitation, and retired 
to the library, where I read Roger de Wendover’s “ Flowers of History’’ 
till dinner time. I daresay the ladies, who all rode like Amazons, 
thought me a milk-sop ; but { went to bed that night without any broken 
bones. I have an acquaintance, too, a fashionable riding-master at 
Brighton, a tremendoue creature, who wears jack-boots, and has a pair of 
whiskers like the phlanges of a screw-propeller. He has been obliging 
enough to say that he will ‘“ mount” me any time I come his way, but 
I would as soon mount the topmost peak of Chimborazo. Que diable 
irais-je faire dans celte galére ? re 

I beg to state that this short essay on horsemanship is apropos of Hyde 
Park and notably of Rotten Row, into which I wander after quitting 
Tattersall’s, and where, leaning over the wooden rails in the vain at- 
tempt to persuade myself (my habiliments belie me woefully) that I am 
a swell, I contemplate the horsemen and horsewomen caracoling along 
the spongy road with admiration, not unmixed with a little envy. 
What a much better, honester world it would be if people would confess 
a little more frequently to that feeling of envy? For Envy is not always, 
believe me, grovelling in a cavern, red-eyed and pale-faced, and gnaw- 
ing a steak prepared from her own liver. Envy can be at times noble, 
generous, heroic. If I see a gay, gallant, happy, ingenious boy of 
eighteen, and for a momeut envy him his youth, bis health, his strength, 
his innocence, the golden prospect of a sunshiny futurity, that stretches 
out before him, does it follow that I wish to deprive him of one of those 
gifts, or that I bear him malice for possessing them? I declare it does 
not. Isay to him—Jcurre/ ‘“ Good luck have thou, with thine honour 
—ride on ;” and asI go home to my garret, if lenvy the oird as he sings, 
need I shoot him, or the dog as he lies winking and basiing in the sun, 
need I kick him, or the golden beetle trudging elong the gravel, need I 
trample on him? But people cry fie upon the envy that is harmless, 
and must needs assume a virtue if they have it not ; and concerning that 
latter quality my private belief is that if Virtue were to die, Hypocrisy 
would have to go into the deepest mourning immediately. 

1 am glad to say that I am not by any means alone as I lean over the 
rails. Whether it is that they can’t or won’t ride, I know not; but I 
find myself surrounded by groups of exquisites, who, to judge by their 
outward appearance, must be the greatest dandies in London. For once 
in a day, I see gentlemen dressed in the exact similitude of the emblaz- 
oned cartoons in the Monthly Magazine of Fashion. I had always, pre- 
viously, understood those pictorial ae to be gross caricatures of, 
and libels on, at least the male portion of the fashionable world, But I 




















Little foot-pages ; swells walking three, sometimes four, 
abreast ; gamboling children ; severe duennas ; wicked old backs, splend- 
idly attir ere alight ~ 4. ~ nana ome a scene of more 
Arabian delight a green 
te neg Se Sys the boughs; and the 
suo is in the heavens, and rains gold upon the beauteous Danaés, 
who prance and amble, canter and career on their graceful steeds 
throughout the length of Rotten Row. 

The Danaés! the Amazons! the lady cavaliers! the horsewomen! can 
scene in the world equal Rotten Row at four in the » and 
the full tide of the season? Bois de Boulogne, Course at Calcutta, 
ino at Florence, Prado at Madrid, Atmeidan at Constantinople—I 

Rotten Row is a very Peri’s Garden for beautiful women 
k. The Cliff at Brighton offers, to be sure, just as entrancing 
the end of December ; but what is Brighton, after all, 
-saper-Mare? The sage Titmarsh has so ned it; and 
Rotten Row are lanted annually to the vicinity of 
Brill’s baths. Watch the sylphides as they fly or 
ishing riding-habits and intoxicatingly delightful 
with the orthodox cylindrical beaver, with the flowing veil ; 
roguish little wide-awakes, or pertly cocked cavaliers’ hats 

ames. And as the joyous cavalcade streams past, (I count 
ders absolutely for no ing, and do not deem them worthy of 
mention, though there may be a among them) from time to time 
the naughty wind will flutter the tof a habit, and display a tiny, 
eoquettish, brilliant little boot, with a military heel, and tightly strapped 
over it the Amazonian riding trouser. 


Only from time to time, while you gaze upon these fair young daugh- 
ters of the aristocracy disporting themselves on their fleet coursers, you 
may chance to have with you a grim town Diogenes, who has left his 
tub for an airing in the park ; and who, pointing with the finger of a 
hard buckskin glove towards the graceful ecuyéres, will say: “Those are 
not all countesses’ or earls’ daughters, my son. She on the bay, yonder, 
is Lais. Yonder Aspasia, with Jack Alcibiades on his black mare 
Timon : see, they have stopped at the end of the ride to talk to Phryne 
in her brougham. Some of those dashing delightful creatures have co- 
vered themselves with shame, and their mothers with grief, and have 
brought their fathers’ gray hair with sorrow to the grave. All is not 
gold that glitters, my son.” 
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THE FALSE DREAM. 

Some time after Louis XVIII. was restored to the throne of his ances- 
tors, when the last of the emigrants had returned and set themselves up 
in the dilapidated Adtes of Paris and the still more rainous chAteaux of 
the country, with a large display of old crests and titles, and a great di- 
minution of ancient state and style ; when the Faubourg St. Germaim 
and its adberents firmly believed that the Bourbons were never more to be 
rooted up, but that the régime would go on from one generation of Louises 
and Charleses to another, always maintaining etiquette and keeping 
down the people—the entire house of Courtois was thrown into confu- 
sion by two young persons, who insisted oa getting married. 

The house of Courtois belonged to the nobl of Brittany. It was 
very numerous and very poor, with the exception of its venerated chief, 
& marquis of seventy-three, who hud come back in the time of the Empe- 
ror, recovered all his own estates and part of somebody else's, married in 
regular succession three handsome dowries, wore crape for the ladies who 
accompanied them, and was now a widower with no children. The mar- 
quis kept fast hold of all that came into his hands, and gave laws to the 
whole of his kindred. They knew he would die some day ; and as most 
of their prospects depended on his vestament, there was no‘ a more abso- 
lute monarch in ancient or modern history. They managed their houses, 
they educated their children, they were married, and, it was said, bora 
according to his commands. The number of the families that existed on 
the bope of his demise, and obtained consideration from their neighbours 
and credit from their tradesmen in consequence, may be imagined, from 
the popular assertion, that there was not a town or village in France 
destitate of a Courtois, Every one of them anhagee @ pedigree reaching 
from the first crusade ; but, for the sake of ancient blood, it is to be la- 
mented that not only fortune, but nature herself, had behaved in any- 
thing but a liberal manner to that noble house. It was a fact not less 
generally recognised than their numbers, that all the sons were stupid, 
and all the daughters plain ; and the disposal of either was always a difli- 
cult business. The disturbing young persons above mentioned were 
striking exceptions to this family rule. Silvestre had been born at Bor- 
deaux, and Adelise at Avignon. They were both orphans. The rela- 
tionship was that of cousins thirteen times removed. The gentleman’s 
estate consisted of a ruinous building, half farmhouse and half chateau, 
which one of his ancestors had built for a hunting-lodge in Bas Brétagne ; 
but the surrounding domain had diminished to some métres of garden- 
ground : and the lady’s dowry was limited to a pearl necklace and cer- 
tain trimmings of old lace bequeathed to her by her grandmother. The 
whole house of Courtois had nevertheless, formed high expectations of 
their future. Silvestre had taken so many honours at college, that his 
gtand-uncle, who was confessor to one of the Duchess de Berri’s maids, 
promised to get something done for him if he went into the church ; and 
Adelise came from the conveat of St. Clair such a pretty, graceful girl, 
that her cousin the count’s widow, who wanted somebody to enliven her 
large dreary hétel in the Faubourg, and cheer up her very small parties, 

she would introduce her to good society. Who knew but the 
might make a brilliant match, and the marquis might give her a 
wry? 


If there was ever the slightest probability of the latter event, it was 
rendered null and void by an unlucky meeting at mass in the Madeleine, 
where Silvestre eaw Adelise, and Adelise saw Silvestre. Both remembered 
that they were relations. An acquaintance and a love-making followed ; 
and then, in spite of all good advices and every manner of warning, the 
pair would make a of it. Of course the marquis was consulted b 
@ family deputation, for he lived in strict retirement, at least from his 
relatives, though his house was never empty of company and cards, His 
decision was given in the course of a fortuight : that the young unma- 
nageables should be married with all convenient speed, supplied with 
two cheap suits each, and sent to live at their ancestors’ huating-lodge 
in Brittany. These orders were carried into immediate execution. The 
lovers promised to pray for the uis all their days, and went rejoic- 
ing, with two cheap suits, to lead a life of Arcadian simplicity and unal- 
loyed happiness, under the administration of old Jacquette, who had been 
Silvestre’s nurse, and stewardess of the chateau and garden-ground, ever 
since be grew too tall for her management. 

Their appointed residence was situated in a wild and solitary dell 
about a league from the village of St. Amand. The country round was 
half marsh and half moorland ; it had once been a forest and in some 
spots there was still underwood enough for the wolf and wild-cat to bring 
up their families, The house had been a low square fabric, with four 
turrets ; these were gone, and so was part of the roof. There were just 
four rooms habitable on the ground-floor, and only two of them furnished, 
with chattels which Jacquette bad inherited from her grandmother ; but 
the arms of Courtois were still discoverable over its moss-growa en- 
trance. There was a tradition that a robber had been hanged there by 
one of its ancient lords ; so the whole country was proud of the place, 
and called it the Chateau St. Amand. St. Amand itself was one of the 
peorest and oldest-fashioned villages in all Brittany. Under the roofs 
of its timber cottages, the cows and the sheep, the hens and the family, 
all lived sociably together. They ground corn there with a handmill, 
and believed that the oxen talked to each other every Christmas-eve. 
No pbysician or notary had ever looked for practice there; no govern- 
ment had ever Gone it worth while to appoint a préfe or postmaster 
in that village. its public affairs were by Father Martin ; 
he had said mass in St. Amand for thirty years, and so many changes of 

y sevrowe bad occurred in that time, that the man never dis- 

y make out who had last come back to the Tuileries ; bat nobod, 

had ever known him to forget a fraction of his own dues, Under suc 
temporal and spiritual direction, a Breton vil might do very well 
without physician or notary, postmaster or préfet ; but it could never 
do without a wise woman ; and that important office was, by common 
consent, assigned to the stewardess of the chAiteau. Nobody knew her 
age ; the more her ~~ the more carefully did Jacquette cover 
it with the red handk: ef which formed her only head-dress. Sun aad 
wind had — @ naturally dark complexion to the identical tint of 
the russet woollengown she wore invariably week: Sund 





trees wave | she 


y | chAteau. In the succeeding week, his spare hours—and they were al- 
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maste Paris in fall pos- 
great fortune, to keep their ly coach, aad bay up the 
with the right of hunting boars and hanging robbers, like 
their noble ancestors in the good old times. 
To Paris her young master and mistress went in pursuit of their legacy, 
They had left that centre of civilisation under the cloud of a } cameo 
they returned to it people of mark and consideration, pro- 
tected by notaries, and envied by all their relations. As the commis. 
sion of lu 
the homage 


— not likely to be got, the latter transferred to them 
y had been so long accustomed to pay the departed mar. 
quis. Once established in his hétel, friends and advisers maitelien 
around them, every one endeavouring to make those young people sq 
fresh from the country sensible of wants and requisites becoming their 
new position. What the granduncle and cousin of former days did or 


roposed to do, history does not inform us; but Silvestre and Adelise 
a introduced to fashion, to elegance, and to society with the aay 


keeping Se tenon tons flower of her 
legacy, re! ut up against the coming 

it was conviction that, when Silvestre made his or a 

match in Paris, he would retire to his family seat and live like a 
tois. In the meantime, Jacquette looked after her one.cow and bit of 
as the only estate she had to manage ; and never were 
er inne. The good woman was ac- 
c to boast that she grew the strongest garlic, and made the hard- 
est cheese, in the commune. Certain it was that on the cow and garden 
lived, and contrived to save something—how much, 
mitted to know—and that mystery, as usual, added importance to the 
subject. But though deeply respected on this account, Jacquette was 
still more venerated by the villagers for a faculty she had of dreaming. 
It was asserted even by Father Martin, that no event, public or private, 
had ever fallen out in the land. without information of its coming being 
conveyed to her somewhere between the setting and rising of the sun. | known only to the happy possessors of large fortunes. ns, 
The number of births, deaths, and marriages she had thus foretold, would | Italian counts, and Russian princes came and did them honour. Ma. 
have astonished anybody but a Bas Brétagne. The loss of cattle and| dame learned the value of diamonds, Monsieur the use of cards. They 
sheep, the falling of old houses, and the occurrence of thunder-storms, | forgot all the verses about country-life ; they did not like to hear Bag 
had been made known to her without measure. The young people of St.| Brétagne mentioned, lest the chateau and Jacquette might come to peo- 
Amand were accustomed to consult her regarding the prosperity of their | ple’s knowledge, and it would have been an unpardonable offence to 

love-affairs, the old about the probabilities of their harvests ; and Father ! suppose that they had ever been out of Paris. 

Martin himself held conferences with her in hard winters touching his| These were not the only changes their good fortune wrought on the 
Christmas dues. young Courtois, At the particular suggestion of their evil genius, the 
To this gifted woman, her cow, her garden, and her two furnished | marquis had so made his will that it was impossible to say where their 
rooms in that crumbling old house, came the newly married pair. Of all | individual rights terminated, or what was the boundary o each legatee, 
the relations, Jacquette had been most disappointed and indignant at the | They would not have disputed for mere bank-paper or acres; but there 
match, particularly, it was thought, because she had received false in- | was a latent love of power and command in both characters, which had 
formation on the subject in some of her dreams, and icted a charm- | not been visible in the young man for whom something was to be done: 
ing bride and a surprising dowry for Silvestre. he honest woman | in the girl brought home from the convent, or in the ir who married 
scolded them to the whole village till they arrived ; then she did her best | for love without a sou, and lived and gardened with Jacquette in the 
to make them welcome ; opened the state-apartment, turned the cow into | ruined chAteau. Scarcely had the novelty of being in Paris and having 
an empty one, worked early and late to make things go far enough for | money worn off, when questions regarding privileges and proprietorship 
three, taught them all she knew of gardening and cow-management, and | began to arise. The joint legacy made them separate interests. First 
came debates, and then quarrels, The husband found out his authority, 


kept a sharp eye on their conduct, for = knew they were but ( 
foolich young people. Count nor seigneur had resided in that neigh-| the wife her munitions of war. Both parties got a and fri 
bourhood for bres Within a year after their happy accession, they were holding rival state 


and receptions in the uis’s great house. Adelise was flirting des 
tely with a Russian prince of the true Tartar type, by way of avenging 
er wrongs ; and Silvestre was paying court toa terribly rouged duchess 
of sixty-five. There were temporary reconciliations, and still fiercer 
uarrels, There were family councils, and suits in law-courts ; and at 
ength, all Paris talked of the trial of a lady, young and beautiful, rich 
and nobly born, but accused of poisoning her husband—it was said to 
frustrate his design of shutting her up in a lunatic asylum. 

Jacquette had gardened and spun, and looked after her cow almost 
two summers ; every evening and morning walking up to the rising 
ground above the village, in hopes of seeing her young master and mis- 
tress return with the family coach and other requisites for putting on the 
new roof and four turrets. Letters never came or went from St. Amand, 
Jacquette knew no surer method of getting intelligence of her young 
people than a journey to Paris. It was along way, and made a sad in- 
road on her savings ; but she reached the great city just in time to hear 
that Madame Courtois had escaped the guillotine—her sentence being 
commuted in consideration of the above-mentioned set-off, to twen' 
years’ imprisonment. Sad of heart, and sorely disappointed, the faithful 
stewardess returned home. She never told the story to anybody but 
Father Martin ; and in process of time, it seemed to have slipped out of 
her own mind, for as the roof crumbled away, and the walls grew more 
crazy, she was accustomed to wonder to the good villagers who looked 
in upon her aod her respected mansion, why the young people did not 
come back and begin the repairs. Latterly, as revolutions multiplied 
in the land, and even the Bas Bretons began to talk politics, she was 
heard to say that things would never be right in France till the chAteau 
got its new roof and four turrets ; but the predictions of her later years 
had no weight with the people of St. Amand, fir they remembered that 
a great fortune had come to Jacquette’s young master and mistress, in 
spite of her false dream. 







































































hundred years ; the villagers had, in consequence, an 
immense respect for nobility ; and, as the young strangers were of the 
house of Courtois, did not wear sabots, and enjoyed the protection of 
Jacquette, they were received with uncommon reverence at the church 
and market of St. Amand. It was not a gay life or a very promising 
one, but Silvestre and Adelise were in those years when prospects are of 
little account, and in that state of mind which makes people every- 
thing to each other. The young man had not been long enough in view 
of having something done for him, to miss that outlook and all its accom- 
paniments, The girl had seen just sufficient of her cousin’s good society 
to know that it regarded her as a young person brought home from the 
convent to be disposed of if possible. They had been — and despised 
in Paris, it was better to be poor and reverenced in Brittany ; so they 
lived contentedly under Jacquette’s government, shared her labours and 
her fare, and repeated to each other all tie verses they could r b 
about the happiness of a quiet country-life, far from the cares of courts 
and the sins of cities. 

Things had proceeded in this fashion for about six months at the cha- 
teau St. Amand. By good-luck, no more of its roof bad fallen in, nor 
had the cracks in its walls grown much wider, and there was every pro- 
bability of its holding out for the rest of that season, as the winter storms 
were almost over and Easter at hand; yet her cow and two old hens, 
accustomed as they were to the good woman’s eccentricities, must have 
been astonished one Saturday morning, for Jacquette got up sighing and 
groaning, as if not only her own days, but those of the chaveau, had been 
numbered. The young people were not permitted to know it, but they 
could not help seeing that there was something wrong: she groaned over 
her spinning-wheel, she grieved to her garden spade, she paused in frying 
an omelet to cross herself devoutly, and admonished them to go and say 
their prayers. More amazed than edified by these signs of affliction, they 
naturally began to fear that Jacquette’s senses were giving her the slip ; 
but, after mass next day, when they stayed to see the dance on the vil- 








lage green, the secret was revealed to her Sunday visitor. It has been a 
stated on good authority that there is no such thing in France as a wo- 
man without a lover. The st dess of the chat accordingly, had LETTERS. 


one ; the widow Renée’s son, commonly known in the village as Lazy 
Jules, paid his respects to her every Sunday evening, through 
shower and shine, for the last five years, and been hospitably treated to 
the hard cheese and the strong garlic. For the latter delicacy Lazy 
Jules had a special preference ; but, on this eventful evening, instead of 
producing the consumables as usual after the first salutations, Jacquette 
seated herself on the opposite bench, crossed her arms, and gave a deep 


groan. 

“ What is the matter?” said Lazy Jules. 

“Don’t ask me,’ said Jacquette; “I would not tell it for all the 
world; but I suppose I must to you, Jules. Listen then, but you won’t 
speak of it—no, not to Father Martin himself. I had such a dream on 
Saturday morning, just before the cock crew. Jules, I can’t make it 
out ; bat I never had such sorrow in my sleep. I thought that Father 
Martin had come here early in the morning—though, good man, he never 
gets up too soon—and brought, oh, such bad news to my young master 
aod mistress. What it was, I cannot remember, nor make it out at all ; 
but I woke with the tears in my eyes and the grief in my heart, and i 
know there is some great evil hanging over them. Maybe, it’s my own 
going home, Jules. I have led a good life and a hard one, and sbould 
not care much for myself, Nobody would miss me, I suppose,” and she 
glanced at Lazy Jules inquiringly. ‘But these young people, what 
would become of them without a caretaker ?” 

On which grievous consideration, Jacquette began to cry. Lazy Jules 
assured her she was good for forty —— to come, seriously recommended 
her to trust in Providence, and finding that the cheese and garlic were 
not forthcoming, he soon after took his leave. 

Jules had been for some time contemplating the propriety of break‘ng 
off his suit, A suspicion had crossed both him and his mother that Jac- 
quette’s savings might not be as considerable as they had been led to 
imagine ; and now that such shadows of coming evil had fallen on her 
sleep, his resolution was taken, never to be found another Sunday at the 


There are few things by which the flight of time is more sensibly mea- 
sured than by the difference of feeling with which at various periods of 
our lives we indite or receive Letters. In the dawn of life, indeed, as at 
its close, we have the greatest unwillingness to set pen to paper at all ; 
but the causes of the disinclination are quite different. In those very 
early times, we are not perhaps confident about our ps and gs ; whether 
our 7s should have a loop in them, or whether the personal pronoun 
should be a little i or a big one. Our spelling is entirely phonetic ; and 
may be we are not unconscious of our want of ear even for the attain- 
meat of that accomplishment ; while, in addition, we are sure to have 
some misunderstanding with our own middle finger, which the writing- 
master requires us to straighten, and which nature as imperatively de 
mands shall be kept bent. Unhappy epoch of pothooks and hangers, how 
well do we remember it! when we could not persuade our teacher that 
a child could possibly be near-sighted, and “ Sit up, sir! will you sit up, 
sir,” ded so implacably in our ears. How nose and chia followed 
closely that serious pen of ours in all its rounded turns and exquisite 
up-strokes! How our lips, through a sense of the overwhelming im- 
portance of the task, formed themselves into the shape for whistling— 
when whistling, goodness knows, was far from our thoughts—as it deli- 
cately dotted the is/ How our whole face accompanied its horizontal 
movements, when it crossed—not the Rubicon, but—the Tees! Still, 
what we had to write, we wrote willingly enough ; albeit, for the above 
reasons, and because composition itself was not at that time a very easy 
matter, our epistles were not of the longest ; the paper superticies the 
covered was indeed considerable, but they did not in those early schoo 
days contain much epistolary matter : 

“My dear Ma—I am very well so is bob all our tin is gone, a cake 
would not be unexceptable we dont get enough to eat dear Ma indeed. 
Love to Pa and Nero who i hope is looked after.—Your dutitul and af- 
fectionate son, Jemuy.” 

We always accomplished that “ dutiful and affectionate” without mis- 
take, on account of our haviag to send off a “ holiday letter” at the coa- 
clusion of every half year, which ended with those adjectives. Doctor 
Whackem himself set the copy of this for the whole school, and looked 
over our shoulders with painful frequency during the epistolary process. 
What a number of fine sheets, with lines so carefully railed for us, did we 
spoil with blots and errors ; and what a hypocritical piece of compos- 
tion it was when all was done, and how it smelled of india-rubber where 
they had tried to erase the pencil-marks! 

“ My dear Papa and Mamma—I am very well and happy here, for 
Minerva Hall is indeed a home to us; but I shall of course be very de 
lighted to see you again. This is to inform _ that the holidays begia 
upon the Friday after next, when Doctor Whackem will give out the 
prizes in the schoolroom at half-past one, D. V. The Earl of Reddifora- 
niman has cons-nted, with bis usual urbanity, to take the chair. I hope 
I shall please you, my dear parents, by gettinga prize. Doctor and Mrs 
Whackem desire me to give you their kind compliments ; and believe me 
to be your dutiful and affectionate son, James GoopcHiLp.” 

It was a pleasure to write even such an epistle as that in those times, 
because of the holidays it heralded. 

Then the letters we received at school, how unexceptionally welcome 
they were to us, especially if they weighed somewhat heavier that 
usual, and cunningly and safely imbedded in the sealing-wax there was 
found the desired half-sovereign ; or if they conveyed tidings of “ # pat- 
cel”—expression delightful in its very vagueness—already dispatched 
to “ my dearest Jemmy”’ by the carrier, the contents of which were to 
be equally divided with our brother Bob. Alas! what memories the 
sight of one of those letters would awaken tow; what regrets! what 
tears! We sometimes begrudged poor Bob that equal share of his; we 
were glad when there were pots of gooseberry-jam sent—Bob dida’t like 
gooseberries—and on all occasions drove too hard a bargain with him, 
he being the youngest. He never grew to manhood and to “ Robert, 
but lived and died ; and will be ever known among the rest of us—wh0 
are thinning by this time sadly—as our boy-brother, “ Bob.’ There 
were no such associations about those school letters then. 

In our adolescence, letter-writing was even a blyther matter still. 
There was thea never any necessity compelling us to it. Out of the 
abundance of our heart, the pen indited. Our honest thoughts, fresher 
far than afterwards—and not less true, perhaps, though somewbat crade 
—fiowed from us without effort and without fear. What aspirations had 
we at that epoch, which—to our preseat shame, be it coufessed—our 
cheeks would bura with self-contempt to hear now uttered by the triend 
to whom we wrote them ; and he ayaia had the like radiant visions, ® 








ways numerous with that young man—were spent in imparting to the 
whole neighbourhood the tale which was not to be communicated even 
to Father Martin himself; and before the next Sunday, all St. Amand 
were waiting for the chateau to be blown down or burned, in fulfilment 
of Jacquette’s dream, and were also aware that Lazy Jules had deter- 
mined to visit there no more. Of course, the state of the public mind at 
length reached the ears of the wise woman ; and what she said on the 
occasion concerning Jules, his mother, his family, and his ancestors, need 
not be recorded here, for Jacquette’s tongue was none of the smoothest 
when she had cause of wrath ; but the scold was not fairly over till about 
three weeks after, when she was roused one morning in the early gray 
by a loud knocking at the outer door. The good woman’s heart died 
within her as Father Martin presented himself ; but the priest’s counte- 
nance was full of joy and triumph. : 

“ Wake up your young master and mistress,” he said, “ for I have 
brought news they will dance to hear, in spite of all your dreams, The 
old Marquis of Courtois is dead, and has left all his fortune to them.” 

Father Martin never made a joke about money ; it was too sacred in 
his eyes. Jatquette knew that ; and scarcely was his tale told, till she 
was at the bedside of the sleeping pair, vigorously shaking them both, 
and crying: “ Get up, get up; you'll lie no more in my old grandmo- 
ther’s bed, nor eat garden herbs; there’s silks and satins, herses and 
carriages for you; you’ll go to mass with two footmen behiad, and be 
called my lord and my lady.” 

After this rousing, it was some time before the young people could un- 
derstand that Jacquette’s senses had not departed, and that the legacy for 
which the whole house of Courtois had done suit and service before they 
were bora, was actually their own. The old marquis had died at last, 
and whether to disappoint all his relations, amiable man, or to enrich the 
only promising members of the family, he had previously made his will 
in favour of Silvestre and Adelise, constituting them joint heirs of all 
his except the title, which descended to his heir-at-law, a 
lieutenant in the Atrican Chasseurs, whom the noble marquis had cor- 
dially hated. The rage and disgust of his numerous relatives when this 
testament was made public, may be imagined. They unanimously re- 
fused to attend any mass said for the soul of the deceased, and it was de- 
bated among the pi'lars of the house in Paris, whether or not a commission 
ot lunacy should not be had recourse to. Equally high rose the tide of pub- 
lic feeling at St. Amand. It was feared that the widow Renée and her son 
would drown themselves on the first announcement of the event; but 
they only set off for Upper Brétagae. Jacquette utterly lost her repute 
for a ‘ 





-days and 
Jacquette’s costume was not recherché, nor her beauty striking ; but she 


laid before our sympathising eyes his own fond dreams of life. 








or g from that day ; nobody would believe in any subsequent 
revelation she might get in her sleep ; but the honest soul thauked God 





vigour, what elasticity, what overflow of genial humour one must have 
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then to have filled whole pages gratis! Now, unless compelled 
by need, we never catch ourselves leaning oyer foolscap, except 
for a a 
Love-letters—what a splendid occupation the writing of those was 
wont to be! How pleasant to issue from our mental mint a thousand 
honied synonyms for the Beloved Object! How we lingered over each 
soft on, toying with it tenderly as though it were itself the half- 
agelic being to whom it was addressed. 
abe is sixteen stone by this time, and her (second) husband’s name is 
Potts, a drysalter ; but that dread future was, in mercy, unrevealed to 
us at one-and-twenty. 
Jones was in love with her also; and I have got one or two of his 
letters now, which the dear girl let me have at that time, in the 


“What mn tin; impulsive, affectionate fell 
at an unsuspecting, generous, impulsive, affectionate youn ow 
he must have been ! (Pho Jones has not got any of pack coniguaal 


about the same epoch). Wizened, bloodless, grasping little money- 
seeker that he is, how could he have ever concocted such epistles! Ican’t 
fiacy him inditing anything beyond “ Received yours of the 24th in- 

t,”” and “Iam, gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant ;” 
by which he means their commercial rival, and most uncompromising 


foe. 

Iwonder whether it would be possible for a man to write a bona fide 
love-letter to a wife ; I mean, of course, to his own wife, for in the case 
of another’s (we have heard) the thing is practicable, and even easy 
en One couldn’t have the face to call her an angel, although one 
might wish her in heaven; and as to her being addressed asa fairy— 
think of Belinda Potts, and a fairy of sixteen stone! The handwriting 
of dearest Belinda resembled a slanting shower of summer-rain; and 
when it was crossed, as it very often was, by another slanting shower, it 
was rather difficult to decipher. i think, however, that only enhanced 
the interest of her delicious meaning, which came out, when it did come, 
all the ftesher, like a flower from the mist. I could detect her long- 
looked-for communications by more than one organ of sense before they 
left the postman’s hand ; their envelopes being pink, and redolent of 
patchouli, That was how I discovered that Belinda was correspondicg 
with young Hitchins, as well as with myself and Jones. Hitchins was 

her first husband, and ran away with her from her parental roof. I should 
like to see uny unassisted individual attempting to rnn away with the 
nt Mrs. Potts. 

When Cupid has once departed, taking with him the golden pen and 
the red (heart’s blood) ink, there is no more joy in letters. They hence- 
forth become a matter of business only and of compulsion. We strive to 
trick the post-office by making a single stamp do double duty, and, on 
the other hand, grudge bitterly having to pay the least overweight in 
the communications of our friends. 

In our married and settled condition the postman becomes to us a 
daily nuisance. He brings earnest manuscripts from our wife’s brother, 
who is in want of a hundred and fifty pounds for a special purpose, after 
which, he says, he will be an honour to the family ; affectionate notes 
from our mother-in-law, who is looking forward to spending three or 
four months with her dearest Jemima, and her James, who seems like 
her very own blood ; circulars from charitable societies, who “ make no 
apology for appealing to our sense of Christian duty’’ (there are no such 
satirists as your philanthropic people). Worst of all—because remind- 
ing us in the cruellest possible manner of the genial past—college bills 
for wine, cigars, or other vanity we had fondly deemed to have been 
paid for years ago. 

Then, as we grow to be more and more of a paterfamilias, more and 
more bills ; we groan in spirit as our delighted daughters hasten at that 
dread “ rat-tat” (rustling those expensive morning-dresses of theirs), to 
open the letter-box. What contents they bring us, to spend our matuti- 
nal meal, and to impair a digestion which is already in the most ar- 
tificial state imaginable. 

Here they are. Bill, Bill, Business, Circular (social), Circular (reli- 
gious), Death (poor Smith gone ; our own age, too, within six months 
or so, and similar habit of body ; horrible !), Bill, Bill, (“« I wish, Jemi- 
ma,” tossing it over to the wife of our bosom, “ you would dress the 

irls more like young people of moderate means, and less like balloons ; 
won’t pay for such foolery, that’s flat), Mother-in-law, (“ Here’s your 
mother coming again ; let her pay for them”), Business, brother-in-law, 


Bills, 

Alas, this laughing mask of ours conceals a sad countenance. The 
satirist of our own day who calls old letters the best satires in the world 
— a frighttal trath. Unlock the old chest full of them, the old 

wer, or the old desk, and cast your eye over the yellowing rubbish it 

contains. Open the worn covers, superscribed in the forgotten hand- 
writings, and read the once welcome words spoken by hearts that have 
long been changed : your mistress’s, ‘ she that married the nabob, and 
br whom you now care no more than for Queen Elizabeth ;” or your 
beloved sister’s—ah, “ how you clung to one another until you quar- 
Tiled about the twenty-pound legacy!” This h of the modern 
htmourist is terribly grim! 

A genius of our own day likewise, but of a very different kind, has 
whtten something worthier than this upon the subject of Old Letters— 
* of those fallen leaves which keep their green (he calls them), the noble 
letters of the dead.”” He shews himself sitting alone in his chamber at 
late eve when the rest of the house have retired, and when, without, 
“ the white kine glimmer, and the trees lay their dark arms about the 
field}’ reading aloud the old letters of his dead friend : when, strangely 
on the silence broke the silent-speaking words, and strange was Love’s 
dumbcry, defying Change to test his worth; and strangely spoke the 
faith, the vigour, bold to dwell on doubts that drive the coward back, 
and keen, through wordy suares, to track Suggestion to her inmost cell ; 
and word by word, and line by line, the dead man touched him from the 
past, and flashed his living soul on his——. Thus he held awful con- 
verse, till the doubtful dusk revealed the knolls once more, where, 
couched at ease, the white kine glimmered, and the trees laid their dark 
arms about the field: till, sucked from out the distant gloom, a breeze 
began to tremble o’er the large leaves of the sycamore, and fluctuate all 
the still perfume ; and gathering fresblier overhead, rocked the fall fo- 
liaged elms, and swung the heavy foliaged rose, and flung the lilies to 
and fro, and said, “‘ the dawn, the dawn,” and died away ; and East and 
West, Mey a breath, _— their dim lights like Life and Death, to 

h Al ay. 
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ENGLAND ON THE CUTTY STOOL. 


Mr. Westerton may be right after all, and the honour and dignity of 
England may be in danger from the practice of Confession. No longer 
ago than the day of onr last publication we could have sworn that there 
Was no more self-asserting, self-reliant, impenitent body politic than this 
of Great Britain. Not only did it seem disposed to persevere in its old 
courses, but it had actually just succeeded in forcing the innocent Go- 
vernment of India to imitate its example. But lo, suddenly, somewhere 
in the interval between Saturday and Monday, the deep ineradicable 
tendency of human nature revived. In the night season, or on Sunday 
in the middle of a sermon of Mr. Spurgeon, the consciousness of sin fell 
on the organ of the na¥ion, and the irresistible desire to disembosom one- 
self had its way. The disgust of the Barings and Verekers of political 
discussion may be more easily conceived than described, when they got 
up on Monday and found the Times on its knees confessing to Europe and 
America, as though to a universal Poole, that the righteousness of Great 
Britain was filthy rags. Peccavimus. Miserere nostri. Our admirals are nin- 
nies, and our plenipotentiaries are asses. Our despatch-boats have stuck 
in the mud of the ei-ho, and the French sailors are laughing at them. 
Our gun-boats have refused to obey orders, and the editor of the North 
China Herald is in tears. It is “ enough to make an Englishman ashamed 
of his nationality, and name with a blush the land of his birth.” We 
cannot administer. We cannot command. We cannot obey. We can- 
not navigate a vessel. We cannot get a keel over a mad-bank. Toujours 
“ue fomean ithou 

a w t psychological interest, how much of this 
self-accusation has been suggested by the still prurient fancy of the ea- 
ger confitent. Let us acknowledge a suspicion that nine-tenths of it is 
= reamy reminiscence of that manual of theological wickedness, the 
North China Herald. We have not enjoyed the privilege of perusing the 
journal in question, which we find to be a paper difficult to procure be- 
} ow a peteaes —, yen 8 however, we do the North China 

ming thal presents the ordinary characteris- 

tics of colonial journalism. One of these, (not wholly centned, per- 
ps br the colonies) is an unalterable conviciion in the mind of the edi- 
. A, at if he had only enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education, if 
e had been taught to ride in early youth, or had ever been able to sur- 
— a tendency to nausea on shipboard, he would have surpassed a 
elson and outdone a Wellington. We take for granted that, unless the 
Subsequent capture of the Forts has induced this great naval aud mili- 
pm Spree to back out of his first opinion, he is decidedly dissa- 
with Admiral Seymour and Lord Elgin. But then we have 
Something more than a suspicion that the North China Herald knows no 


more about the matter than the Times and ourselves. What is the evi- 
dence as to the alleged delinquency of all the servants of the British 
Crown now in the Chinese seas ? e think we see that one fact is sub- 
stantial, and the rest garnish. The bar at the mouth of the Pei-ho, which 
has not been surveyed since Lord Cornwallis’s visit, tarns out to be mach 
less eee ped than had been supposed. Naval officers, both French 
and English, appear to have been very pardonably ignorant of the rate 
at which mud accumulates at the mouth of a Chinese river. 

Given, then, this shortcoming, what is there besides to condemn our 
unlucky countrymen? Simply this, Lord Elgin proceeded to the Pei-ho 
with a gun-boat and two despatch-boats, and the French Admiral with 
three gun-boats. The gun-boats got over the bar, which was too much 
for the despatch-boats, and hence, at the outset of these ultimately suc- 
cessful operations, there were in the river three small French vessels to 
one English. This, shouts the representative newspaper, is positively 
disgraceful. It proves either gross miscalculation on the part of Lord 
Elgin, or mutinous neglect of orders on the part of Admiral Seymour. 
We should like to know why it prover anything of the sort. The British 
and French forces destined for service in the river were numerically 
equal, and, as in combined operations everything is generally concerted, 
it may very well be that the composition of the joint armament was in- 
tended by the French, as well as by the English, to be exactly what it 
was. For all we know (and, of course, we know nothing), despatch-boats, 
which are twenty times more manageable than gun-boats ander ordinary 
circumstances, may have been deliberately preferred to the clumsier craft 


while the state of the bar was still matter of conjecture. Such, at all | be 


events, is the construction which would naturally be put upon facts still 
unascertained by everybody except the authors of the novel maxim Con- 
tra Patriam omnia sunt The habit of mind which the inven- 
tion of this monstrous principle discloses is ludicrously illustrated by the 
way in which the rest of the Chinese story is told. Lord Elgin, it seems, 
when his despatch-boats proved too deep-hulled for the bar, sent south- 
wards in all haste for an additional supply of English gun-boats. It is 
said by the Times that, with gross and perverse stupidity, he especially 
asked for vessels of such a description that they would in all probability 
be unable to make their way into the river. 

It is almost superfluous to point cut the inconsistency of these insane 
calumnies with the argument of the same writers on the only 7 
subject to which they have recently had to address themselves. The Ad- 
miralty is by general consent the best of our Crown Departments, the 
navy is the most efficient of our services, and Lord Elgin is one of the 
ablest of the aristocratic functionaries whom we habitually send out to 
govern great dependencies, and to disentangle the perplexities of diplo- 
macy. The same journalists who now trumpet out to the world a pro- 
clamation that, ina matter of comparative simplicity, our Admiralty 
can only supply an unmanageable armament and naval officers who fall 
into blunders one worse than another, and who insinuate that Lord El- 
gin has behaved like a dolt, have their pens scarcely dry from articles 
which have uniformly treated as insults to the British Government and 
people the suggestion that Governors-General and Indian Ministers are 
far from infallible, and that the Eoglish Parliamentary system is unfitted 
to deal with the strange barbarism of Hiadostan. But infinitely more 
flagrant is the inconsistency between the facts of history and this as- 
serted inferiority of the Eaglish to the French. 

For nearly six centuries the two nations divided by the Channel have 
run a career of uninterrupted rivalry. We have won every heat in that 
long race. We have beaten them in war, and that long panorama of bat- 
tles which decorates the walls of Versailles is, in its very omissions, the 
homage of a vain people to the naval and military greatness of Great 
Britain. We have beaten them in peace, for we have more than they of 
everything which makes peace worth maintaining. We have more 
wealth, and more means of creating it. We have colonies which they 
could not keep. We bave an Indian Empire which they could not re- 
tain. We have freedom which, after sixty years of paroxysms, they 
could not hold in their grasp. The nobler intellects among them are at 
this very moment sadly proclaiming a truth which nobody would deny, 
if countrymen of our own were not suicidally careful to contradict it. 
So the victory is ours, but its practical fruits are lost. In the theatre of 
international affairs Eogiland, with the assent of European opinion, takes 
her seat below France. And thus it will always be, so long as, before the 
congregation of nations, Frenchmen persevere in praying like the Phari- 
see, and Englishmen like the Publican.—Saturday Review. 


——————=>> 


CHEERING ASPECT OF THE LATEST NEWS FROM INDIA. 

It is a remarkable feature in the last intelligence from India that even 
the achievement of two decided victories does not constitute its principal 
importance. Nothing could be more brilliant or gratifying than the 
final exploit by which Sir Hugh Rose crowned his triumphant march 
through Central India,—nothing more complete than the defeat inflicted 
by Sir Hope Grant on the main body of the Oude insurgents ; but an- 
nouncements are now made of events more significant still. The rebels 
are giving up their own leaders to the British, or turning their arms 
against each other, in the hope of securing, at the eleventh hour, some 
favourable cofisideration at the hands of the conquerors. In Goruckpore, 
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Sepoys guilty of military treason, may retire to their own villages with 
the understanding that inquiry and discrimination will be applied to 
their respective cases ; but if they can earn consideration by the surren- 
der of any leading rebels, they may rely upon the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, notwithstanding even the crime of overt mutiny. In short, re- 
volters of all classes, with two exceptions only, may now get the benefit 
of an amnesty by throwing down their arms. Those who have been 
——- in deeds of murder stand outlawed still, and those who have 

arboured murderers will be still liable to retribution, though short of 
capital punishment. Sepoys, again, who have committed actual mutiny 
are not absolutely released from liability, though they are indalged 
with hope ; but, except for these reservations, the amnesty is complete. 

It is fortunate that circumstances so well calculated to inspire confi- 
dence should occur at a season when remission and rest are so desirable 
for our troops. The Central India Field Force nobly earns its relief by 
the victories of Calpee and Gwalior, and it may be anticipated that the 
discomfiture of the Oude rebels in the North, combined with the death of 
the Moulvie of Lucknow elsewhere, will bring some cessation to the 
tumult of that troublesome province. It is believed, moreover, that the 
Ranee of Jhansi, one of our most indefatigable enemies, has been killed in 
the open field, while the voluntary surrender of the Rajah of Mynpoorie 
and of two other chieftains of smaller note is authentically reported. In 
the seasonable lull thus likely to be produced we cau at least hope to es- 
cape the calamities of the hot season, and thus neutralize the rebels’ best 
ally ; but it is by no means impossible that the suspension of arms ma‘ 

final, and that something like an effectual pacification may be at ha: 

If the insurgents are dispirited at the present moment,—‘f, in the expec- 
tation of disarming our just resentment, they are surrendering themselves 
or turning upon each other at a time when the climate is most deadly to 
Europeans, and the anticipated reinforcements are still tossing about on 
the ocean, it is hardly to be presumed that they will encounter us with 
much more heart when the return of cold weather has rendered military 
operations easy, and our arms have been strengthened by the arrival of 
10,000 soldiers. 

We trust, therefore, that the last phase of the rebellion may be that of 
final exhaustion, and that the remaining work may be that of organiza- 
tion rather than conquest. We know full well that even the entire and 
universal submission of every rebel in Hindostan would not make India 
what it wag before. Scenes have been witnessed and passions excited 
which would unsettle even less impressible races than those with whom 
we have to deal. Confidence has been lost on one side, and forfeited on 
the other ; nor will it be possible to carry the promised oblivion of the 
past at once and yy 4 into the transactions of every-day life. 
On the other hand, we have had our great warning. We have stood the 
shock, and survived it. We have learnt our two great errors of relying 
too much on a native army and allowing that army to define its own 
terms of religious toleration. As we have found foes, too, where they 
were least to be justified, so we have discovered friends where they were 
least to be expected. The native Princes of India brought their soldiers 
to our side when our own paid troops turned against us; the general 
population testified some sympathy with us and none with our foes, and 
the martial subjects of the Punjab gave us the full benefit of their loy- 
alty and courage. Such is our present situation in the East ; if we do 
but improve it wisely we may date the consolidation of our Empire front 
the mutinies of 1857.—Times, 4th August. 


——— 


kupevial Parliament. 


THE PROROGATION. 
House of Lords, August 2nd, 

The House of Lords met at a quarter befure 2 o’clock to conslude the 
business of the session. At that hour not more than a dozen peers were 
present. The Lord Chancellor occupied his usual seat on the woolsack, 
and on the Ministerial benches were the Earl of Derby, Lord Colchester, 
the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of Donoughmore, Lord Lyndharst and 
Lord St. Leonards. The opposition was represented by three peers, of 
whom Earl Granville was oue, but the benches on that side of the house 
were graced by the presence of a considerable number of noble ladies. 

The commissioners for signifying the royal assent to various bills and 

roroguing the two houses of Parliament were the Lord Chancellor, the 
Dake of Beaufort, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Hardwicke and 
Earl De La Warr. They took their seats at the foot of the throne at two 
o’clock, and immediately afterwards Sir Augustus Clifford, usher of the 
black rod, proceeded to the other House, and desired the attendance of 
Her Majesty’s “ faithfal Commons” in the House of Lords. 

This summons was at once “beyed, and the Speaker presented himself 
at the bar, attended by the Sergeant-at-Arms and accompanied by many 
members of the lower house, among whom were Mr. Disraeli, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Lord Naas, the Solicitor General, and Lord Palmerston. The 
commission having been read by the clerk, the royal assent was ziven in 
the usual form to bills. 

The Lorp Cuance.Lor then proceeded to read 


HER MAJESTY’S MESSAGE, 
My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty to express 





on the eastern borders of Oude, offers were made to the British C is 





sioner for the surrender of a notorious ringleader on certain conditions, 
and the proposal, we are told, came from Sepoys aud matineers. On the 
opposite side of Oude one of our chief enemies, the Moulvie of Lucknow, 
has met with his death by native hands. With a body of cavalry and 
some guns he appeared before the fort of a Rajah within a short distance 
of Shabjebanpore. The Rajah’s own account was under judicial investi- 
gation at that very time, but, being wisely desirous either of effacing his 
guilt or establishing his innocence, he boldly engaged the Moulvie, who 
fell in the fight, aud whose head was forthwith sent in to the authorities 
at Shabjehanpore as the Rajah’s offering to the Government. It is even 
said that Nana Sahib himself has been given up. These indications of 
despair, conviction, repentance, or terror are important in the extreme, 
and inspire us with some hope that the revolters, after having been in- 
cessautly beaten for so many months together, are at length becoming 
impressed with the fact, and disposed to apply the moral. For some 
time past we have suffered from that very levity of Asiatic character 
which at the first outbreak stood us so much in stead. 

The Sepoys, who, when we were few and outnumbered, could not ap- 
preciate their own strength, were equally unable, when the tide turned, 
to comprehend their own weakness. They appeared hardly to feel de- 
feat, or to be disheartened by repulse. Though their position was utterly 
hopeless, they still kept the field ; and, indeed, their last performance— 
the capture of Gwalior—was the very climax of unreasoning and igno- 
rant audacity. Now, however, if the transactions reported by the pre- 
sent mail are to be taken as specimens of the temper generally prevail- 
ing, the rebels are fairly weary of the game, and we may look for its 
speedy close. Many minor circumstances, indeed, point in the same di- 
rection. Tbe continued tranquillity of the greater portion of Bengal, 
the steady allegiance of Madras, and the gradual disarmament of the 
suspected population in Bombay, are so many satisfactory features in 
the general aspect of affairs ; nor should it be overlooked that the mis- 
givings recently expressed have in every case been agreeably reversed. 
It was not believed by any well-informed observers that the Sepoys 
would hold Gwalior, for the ve strength of the place was an objection 
in the eyes of men who never select a position without easy means of es- 
cape ; but it will be in the reader’s recollection, perhaps, that for some 
time pact the appearance of Nana Suhib in the Mahratta country, at the 
head of these Gwalior mutineers, was seriously predicted. This arch 
miscreant was to descend from the North, collect the turbulent and pre- 
datory bands of Central India, and burst upon the old territories of the 
Mabrattas in the name and with the title of the dethroned Peishwas. As 
it was, the first proceeding of the Calpee troops after their unexpected 
piece of fortune was to proclaim him Sovereign of Gwalior ; but, if the 
spirit now indicated should really prevail, our authorities may expect 
rather to see his head from the hands of his followers than to see him 
elevated to a nominal throne. 

Concurrently with these announcements we receive also information ofa 
considerable extension of leniency on the part of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. In Oude, the Zemindars—always with certain reserves as to 
their innocence of capital offences and their prompt return to allegiance 
—are promised a guarantee of their estates. Less eminent delinquents 
in other parts are also encouraged to win favour, if possible, by the sur- 
render of those who misled them, or to gain merit, at all events, by sub- 
mission and dispersion without further delay. The only acts, indeed, 
still branded as unpardonable are those connected with the murders 
which convulsed Europe with indigoation twelve months ago. For these 
eengteny assassins there is to be no mercy—no propitiation of any 
kind. No vicarious sacrifice of other criminals can be accepted ; the 
murderers are out of the pale of humanity, and must die. With this re- 
servation, all that an insurgent of any rank or station need do is to re- 
turn to his home, and to assist, according to his tel in the restoration 
apd maintenance of order. Simple rebels, not being actual mutineers, 





are assured of safety on the single condition of future good behaviour. 





her satisfaction at being enabled to release you from the duties of a 
session which, though interrupted, has, by your unremitting assiduity, 
been productive of many important measures. 

Her Majesty is happy to believe that her relations with foreign Powers 
are such as to enable her Majesty to look with confidence to the preserva- 
tion of general peace. _ 

Her Majesty trusts that the labours of the plenipotentiaries now sitting 
in Conference at Paris may lead to a satisfactory solution of the various 
questions which have been referred to them. 

The efforts, the gallantry, and devotedness displayed in India by her 
Majesty’s forces and those of the East India Company have been above 
all praise ; and her Majesty hopes that those efforts have already been 
so far crowned with success that the formidable revolt which has raged 
throughout a large portion of her Indian possessions may now, under the 
blessing of Almighty God, be speedily suppressed, and peace be restored 
to those important provinces. 

In this hope her Majesty has given her willing assent to the act which 
you have passed for transferring to her direct authority the government 
of her Indian dominions ; and her Majesty hopes to be enabled so to dis- 
charge the high functions which she has assumed as, by a just and im- 
partial administration of the law, to secure its advantages alike to her 
subjects of every race and creed; and, by promoting their welfare, to 
establish and strengthen her empire in India, 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons—Her Majesty commands us to thank 
you for the judicious liberality with which you have made provision for 
the exigencies of the public service. 

The present state of the revenue authorizes her Majesty to entertain a 
confident hope that the supplies which you have granted will be found 
fully adequate to the demands upon them. 

My Lords and Gentlemen—The sanitary condition of the metropolis must 
always be a subject of deep interest to her Majesty, and her Majesty has 
readily sanctioned the act which you have passed for the purification of 
that noble river, the present state of which is little creditable to a great 
country, and seriously prejudicial to the health and comfort of the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis. 

Her Majesty has also willingly assented to an act whereby greater faci- 
lities are given for the acquisition by towns and districts of such powers 
as may be requisite for promoting works of local improvement, and thus 
extending more widely the advantages of municipal self-government. 

Her Majesty trusts that the act which you have passed for the future 
government of the Scotch Universities will be found highly advantageous 
to those venerable institutions, and will greatly promote and extend a 
system of sound moral and religious education in Scotland. 

The Transfer of Land Bill, which extends the powers hitherto exercised 
by the Encumbered Estates Commissioners, and facilitates the acquisition 
of an indefeasible title by purchasers of land in Ireland, cannot fail to be 
highly beneficial to the landed proprietors, and to advance the prosperity 
of that part of her Majesty’s dominions. 

The act to which her Majesty has assented for the establishment of the 
colony of British Columbia was urgently required in consequence of the 
recent discoveries of gold in that district ; but her Majesty hopes that 
this new colony on the Pacific may be but one step in the career of stead 
progress by which her Majesty’s dominions in North America may ulti- 
mately be peopled, in an unbroken chain, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
by a loyal and industrious.population of subjects of the British crown. 

Her Majesty thankfully acknowledges the diligence and perseverance 
which have enabled you, in a comparatively short time, to pass these 
and other measures of inferior but not insignificant importance. 2 

Many of you, in returning to your respective counties, have extensive 
influence to exercise, and duties to perform, of hardly less value to the 
community than those from the labours of which you are about to be 
released ; aud her Majesty entertains a confident assurance that, under 
the guidance of Providence, that influence will be so employed, and 
those duties so performed, as to redound to your own honour, and to pro- 











THe Albion, 


August 21 








mote the general welfare and the happiness of a loyal and contented | Th 
vin 


lerk at the table having read the Commission of Prorogation, 
The Lord Chancellor, in Majesty’s name, formally declared 
srcaed prevegned terenny, Ge 300 of Oe next. 
The Commons then retired to their own chamber, and the Lords 
tely afterwards 


Commissioners and the other peers present, 
i 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH IN ENGLAND. 

THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT MADE. 

(By British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph.) 

Valentia, Thursday—The Agamemnon has arrived, and is about to land 
the end of the cable-—The Niagara is in Trinity Bay, Newfoundland —Good 
signals between the ships. 
happy to be enabled to announce that the Atlantic Telegraph 
been tee gang -_ meee — be ena a 
and Valentia, Irel,nd, as following telegraphic com- 
munication posted at Lloyds P -yaemle : “ And at Valentin 
non is about to land the end of the cable. Niagara in Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland. Good signals between the ships. We reached the rendez- 
vous on the night of the 28th, and the splice with the Niagara cable was 
made on board the Agamemnon. The following day, by noon of the 30th, 
265 nautical miles was laid between the two ships. On the 3lst, 540 
miles ; on the Ist August, 884 ; on the 2d, 1.256; on the 4th, 1,854; on 
anchoring at six in the morning in Dowlas Bay, 2,022.—The rate of the 
uring the whole time has been nearly the same as ours. The 
length of cable paid out between the two ships being generally within 
ten miles of each other.—With the exception of yesterday the weather 
has been very unfavourable.” 


By achain of electric communication, extending from Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland, to this oe. we are informed that the last at- 
tempt to lay the Atlantic Telegraph has succeeded, and that the Old 
and New World are actually linked together by the magnetic wire. 
The intelligence is so much the more gratifying as we had been led, in 
common with the rest of the public—and surely not without very plausi- 
ble reason—to something like despair, not indeed of the ultimate success 
of the undertaking, but of its success with the existing machinery and 
under conditions apparently so unfavourable. It was not unnatural to 
apprehend that a cable which had parted at the bottom of the sea, and 
again within a few feet of the stern of the vessel that was paying it out, 
would never be stretched in safety across the Atlantic. But the feat has 
been accomplished, and the relish of the surprise is only the greater 
from previous disappointment and uncertainty. Although the weather 
was unfavourable the cable seems to have been paid out with the great- 
est regularity, the quantity of cable dischar, rom the two ships being 
the same every day within ten miles. On the first two days the amount 

out by each ship was about 130 nautical miles, or at the rate of 
tween five and six miles an hour. On the first of August each ship 
id out 170 nautical miles, or at the rate of seven nautical miles an 
ur. On the 2d this rate was increased to seven nautical miles and 
five-eighths, so that the result seems to show that a greater speed can be 
attained with safety than had been calculated on. We are told that 
there are good signals between the ships, but of course we wait with 
much onsioty more precise information as to the rapidity of communi- 
cation that has been maintained. 

We sincerely congratulate the promoters of this great enterprise upon 
the triumphant success by which, after so many delays and disappoiat- 
ments, they have been rewarded. It is difficult so suddenly to realize 
the itude of the event which has just taken place ; the accomplish- 
ment of this mighty feat comes upon us not in the gradual and tentative 
manner in which most scientific exploits have been performed, but with 
a rapidity worthy of the agent which itemploys. The steam engine, the 
other great discovery of our time, has been perfected little by little, and 
no one can exactly say when it was that each of the triumphs which it 
has successively achieved became possible. Practice was so far ahead of 
theory that high scientific authorities argued strongly against the possi- 
bility of results, and were not refuted by counter-arguments, but by the 
accomplishment of those very results the possibility of which they had 
denied. With the Atlantic Telegraph it has been just the contrary. 
Theory had shown the practicability of the line, but practice lagged in- 
finitely bebind it. Instead of p ding by slow degrees, the projectors 
have leapt at once to a gigantic success. e believe we are correct in 
stating that 500 miles of telegraph have never before been successfully 
laid under water, and yesterday we received intelligence that a commu- 
nication is fully established beneath 2,000 miles of stormy ocean, under 
@ superincumbent mass of water the depth of which may be calculated 
in miles. Only now, when it has succeeded, are we able fully to realize 
the magnitude and the hardihood of the enterprise. Over what jagged 
mountain ranges is that slender thread folded ; in what deep oceanic val- 
leys does it rest, when the flash which carries the thought of man from 
one Continent to another darts along the wire; through what strange 
and unknown epene, among things how uncouth and wild, must it thread 
its he | ! It brings us up tidings from the vast abyes,—but not of the 
~~ teelf, but of men like ourselves who dwell beyond. 

ince the discovery of Columbus nothing has been done in any degree 
comparable to the vast enlargement which has thus been given to the 
here of human activity. e may, now that this the most difficult pro- 
blem of all bas been solved, be justified in anticipating that there is no 
portion of the earth’s surface which may not be placed in immediate 
communication with us. We now know that we have in our hands the 
means of a practical ubiquity. Distance as a ground of uncertainty will 
be eliminated from the calculation of the statesman and the merchant. 
It is no violent presumption to suppose that within a very short period 
we shall be able to present to our readers every morning intelligence of 
what happened the day before in every quarter of the globe. The Ad- 
mirelty will know to within a few miles the position of every ship in Her 
Majesty’s service. The intelligence of a Caffre war or an Indian mutiny 
will reach us before the first blood that has been shed is cold, and we 
shall be able to economise the whole time consumed by the ordinary ve- 
hicles of intelligence. We see with not unnatural satisfaction that the 
advantage of the discovery will be the greatest to those countries the 
pores of which are the most remote, and, therefore, that England 
more to gain than “7 of her rivals. More was done yesterday for 

the consolidation of our Empire than the wisdom of our statesmen, the 
liberality of our Legislature, or the royalty of our colonists could ever 
have effected. Distance between Canada and England is annihilated. 
For the purposes of mutual communication and of good understanding 
the Atlantic is dried up, and we become in reality as well as in wish one 
country. Nor can oe regard with indifference the position in which 
the Atlantic Sieones has placed us in regard to the great American 
blic. It has undone the Declaration of 1775, and gone far to 

us once again, in spite of ourselves, one people, To the ties of a 
common blood, language, and religion, to the intimate association in 
business, and a complete sympathy on so many subjects, is now added 
the faculty of instantaneous communication, which must give to all 
these tendencies to unity an intensity which they never before could 


possess. 

We are most happy that it has fallen to the lot of this country to carry 
out an enterprise in which human nature is so deeply interested in con- 
cert with the only other nation on the globe in which the flame of Science 
is fanned and kept alive by the breath of Freedom. Let those who are 
assembled at Cherbourg to celebrate another development in the art of 
destruction, and oo the inauguration of a fortress avowedly designed 
to threaten the independence and any ony Be these Islands, reflect on 
the true nature of the ente: which us been executed, and turn 
from the contemplation of Science d into the handmaid of slaugh- 
ter and devastation to Science applied to her legitimate office, as the 
conciliator, the benefactress, and the enlightener of the whole human race. 
A military Monarchy has created Cherbourg ; political freedom and 
commercial —— have made the Atlantic ‘Telegraph, and they have 
nothing to blush for in the comparison.— Times, Aug. 6. 
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The whole civilised world will learn with cordial satisfaction that the 
noblest and most daring achievement of modern times has been success- 
fully cossenpmanes. The Electric Cable has been laid across the whole 
breadth of the Atlantic—from Valentia, in Ireland, to Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland. Thus, from Eogland to America, if no unforeseen accident 
have already intervened to disturb or break the cable in its new home, a 
menage 00 nen Segara in a few seconds, The Agamemnon and 
the Miagara reached their rendezvous in mid ocean on the night of the 
28th of July—an epoch destined to be for ever memorable in the social 
history of our time. The ends of the cable were spliced early on the 
morning of the 29th, and the two ships company, the one steer- 
we Se ins other to the New World. By noon on the 30tha 


, 5, when the anchor in Doulas 
Bay, Vi tin the Cable pote Fy ony wd to shore, 2,022 miles. At 
that hour were good signals between the in Ireland and 


Agamemnon 
the Niagara in America ; in other words, there was proof positive that 
the great work was so far completed. 

If the wire—as all friends of peace, humanity, civilisation, and the 
world’s progress most earnestly desire—remain unbroken and unimpaired 
in its ocean-bed, safe from chemical deterioration, from severance by 
sea- and from all the nameless accidents of the deep, the re- 
mainder of the work will be of easy accomplishment, and the wires will 
be laid overland, from Newfoundland to New York, Boston, Halifax, and 
Montreal, within a few weeks ; and New Orleans will be brought as near 
to London as to its own suburbs, or asit already is to Charleston, or any 
other town and city in the United States or Canada. At the time at 
which we write we have before us nothing beyond the tel an- 
nouncement of the gratifying fact, but before our next tion we 
shall bave full details of an achievement which puts into the shade all 
the minor marvels of the marvellous Science of our age, and renders even 
the steam-engine and the railway of but comparative small account. 


asm to hide their littleness of spirit, and who assert and reassert, with 
parrot-like iteration, that our age is a prosaic, without a 
particle of poetry either in its thoughts or its actions, reflect for a mo- 
ment on the simple but magnificent fact that Europe and America are 
no yo separated for any peaceful purpose. 

For fighting they are as far off as ever ; but for trading, negotiation, 
and the interchange of communication, amity and good will, ei = 
practically as near as next-door neighbours in a London Street. us 
reflecting, they will be compelled to admit the poetry of fact, and ac- 
knowledge our age to be worthy of as much respect for its great quali- 
ties and achievements as the pre-Homeric ages, or even those more re- 
cent of the Crusades and Feudalism. No one can presume to calculate 
the result of this scientific victory. All that we can yet imagine must 
fall short of the reality. Cherbourg and its arsenal—whatever the in- 
tentions of its builders—is the merest trifle when compared with the 
might and majesty that lie in the thin wire which links Great Britain 
with America, and binds together the fortunes of the races that speak the 
English language and guard the inheritance of liberty, It was a great, 
though unfounded, boast of the French Monarch when he saia there were 
no Me any Pyrenees. Greater and better founded will be the boast 
of Englishmen and Americans that there is no longer an Atlantic.—Lon- 
don Ill, News. 

— 


PROGRAMME OF THE CHERBOURG FETES. 

The following is the programme drawn up by the civil and military 
authorities for the reception of the Emperor and Empress, and the cele- 
bration of the several days of their stay in Cherbourg :— 

ugust 4.—Their Majesties will be received at the railway station by 
the authorities, civil, naval, and military. The keys of the town will be 
presented to his Majesty by the mayor and the municipal council. The 
benediction and inauguration of the railway will take oe in the pre- 
sence of their Majesties. All the land and sea force will be under arms ; 
they will be placed in rank from the railway station to the Hotel of the 
Prefecture. The arrival of their Majesties will be announced by a salute 
of artillery. All the ships of the squadron, as well as the forts of the 
roads, and Forts Ouglet and L’Amiral, will be decorated with flags; all 
the buildings of the port will hoist their respective flags. On the arrival 
of their Majesties at the Prefecture, the Empress will receive the wives of 
the principal officials, and the young ladies deputed to offer her nen aoe | 
a corbeille of flowers and lace. The public offices, the ships of the squad- 
ron, and the breakwater will be illuminated every evening during the 
stay of their Majesties. The officers and public fanctionaries are re- 
quested to illuminate their residences, and decorate them with flags. 

August 5.—This day being reserved by the Emperor and Empress for 
the reception on board the Bretagne of her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, a future order will be issued as to the proceedings of the day.— 
The regatta will take place in the road of Cherbourg, in the presence of 
the united naval force and the royal yacht squadron. 

August 6. This day their Majesties will visit the ships of the squadron 
in the road, and land on the Breakwater. 

August 7.—Their Majesties will leave the Hotel of the Prefecture in 
the morning, and pass through the town and environs. At noon their 
Majesties will proceed to the military port, to open the grand inner ba- 
sin of the works. In the evening a ball will be given to the Emperor 
and Empress by the town of Che: bourg at the Hotel de Ville. 

August 8.—At nine o’clock in the morning the Emperor will inaugu- 
rate the equestrian statue of Napoleon. The departure of their Majesties 
is fixed for two o’clock P. M. 


Paris Fasutons ror Avaust.—In our last monthly bulletin we noticed 
the novelty of combining black with coloured ribbon in trimming bon- 
nets. This caprice—for it is a fantasie rather than a fashion—is gaining 
favour in Paris. The black sarcenet ribbon employed for this style of 
trimming is by no means so effective as black velvet; and though the 
innovation is not in tae best taste, yet Fashion has accepted it, and con- 
sequently it hgs been readily adopted by her votaries.—In the form of 
bonnets there is no very marked change, but those of the very newest 
style manifest a slight tendency to enlargement, The trimmings exhibit 
the most fanciful variety ; and flowers, feathers, ribbon, blonde, jet, or 
pearls are lavishly employed. Some of the bonnets, however, which have 
just issued from the aéeliers of the most fashionable Parisian milliners are 
distinguished by comparative simplicity, and we may here describe a few 
of the most admired.—One of the shape called Antoinette has the front 
made of paille-de-riz, with a soft crown of spotted tulle lined with silk. 
White magnolias are tastefully disposed on the outside, and also in the 
ruche of blonde under the brim.—Another bonnet, made by the same ap- 
proved hand, is of Belgian straw. Round the crown are disposed ears of 
maize and wheat, the latter made of black velvet. Two narrow rows of 
lace, the one black and the other white, edge the front. The crown, 
which is without stiffening, is made of white tulle, spotted with black. 
The strings are of broad sarcenet ribbon, of a bright shade of Prussian 
blue ; and the under trimming consists of bows of blue and straw-co- 
loured ribbon. 
A third bonnet consists of a combination of mauve-coloured silk and 
white talle. The crown is ornamented with straw embroidery, covered 
with a chenille knot. On the left side there is a —_< white eglan- 
tine. Under trimming, bows of mauve-coloured ribbon and sprigs of 
white eglantine.—A fourth is of Belgian straw, trimmed in a very origi- 
nal style, with ribbon in variegated hues—viz., red, green, yellow, dark 
blue, and white. All these colours are blended together, and form a sort 
of chequered pattern, to which the French have given the name of ecos- 
sais, though it has no relation to any of the Scotch clan tartans. The 
bavolet or curtain of the bonnet here alluded to is formed of this kind of 
ribbon, and a bow of the same is placed on the left side. The under 
trimming consists of corn-flowers boutons d’or ; the corn-flowers on 
the right side being red, and on the left side blue. A emall cardon or 
wreath of both combined passes across the upper part of the forehead. 

Daring the warm weather of the last few weeks mantelets and scarfs 
of white muslin have been much worn. Some are plain and others em- 
broidered. They are frequently lined with coloured silk. Scarfs of white 
muslin are edged with broad hems, within which are inserted rannings 
of coloured ribbon, and they are slightly gathered down at the back by 
a bow of ribbon with long and flowing ends. Square shawls of white 
muslin are also occasionally seen. They are edged with lace, and some- 
times with frills of muslin, with runnings of coloured ribbon in the hems. 
For a plain style of outdoor costume scarfs of black silk, or of the same 
material as the dress, are very general. They are gathered down at the 
back by a bow of ribbon. 

Piqué is a material now exceedingly fashionable for negligé costume. 
A dress of piqué usually consists of a jupe and a long casaque, the lat- 
ter buttoned up the front, and ornamented with some one of the many 
varieties of beautiful passementerie now so much in fashion. Jackets of 
white piqué, or of marcella, are frequently worn with silk skirts, and 
thus form a pretty variety in costume. These jackets may be trimmed 
with white fringe or passementerie. Sometimes they are trimmed with 
coloured braid ; but the most elegant trimming is needlework of an 
open eyelethole pattern. Mohair are also much in favour for the 
country. The kind best suited for negligé are those with small chequ- 
ered patterns. They are made either with side trimmings or double 
skirts. In either case the trimming usually consists of coloured ribbon. 
One or more straight rows are placed at the edge of the upper skirt. For 
quilles, or side trimmings, rows of ribbon may be ran on longitudinally, 
or in short, transverse rows of graduated width. 


A Postscript upon SaRawak.—The other day we described the career 
of Rajah Brooke. Setting out from the form of opinion into which many 
other minds than our own had been cast, by a course of hostile agitation 
that has year after year accusation after accusation agaiust that 
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of | gentleman, we had traced for ourselves, through 


narratives and docu- 


Let the dotards and dullards of our time—who sometimes affect enthusi- | beco 





ments, every point ig his public history, with what result our readerg 
know. to a perfect vindication of his patriotism and his 
honesty. To what we have already said, we may now add one or two 
hich have been more recen y brought ander our notice. 

matter of the pirates’ head-money, it is well to know that, of the 
paid on that account for the attacks on in the Eastern 
Seas, Sir James Brooke never received a coin, that he always objected to 
the principle of head-money, and entirely concurred in the of the 
statutes. More also than his exoneration from all blame in his d 

with the pirates, was the result of government inquiry instituted f y 
at Sin On the return of commission, Lord Clarendon in Au- 

hundred and fifty-five, wrote thus : 


“The inquiry which has ended in the complete exculpation of Sir James 
Brooke from the charges made pt A NOI TY 
light abundant evidence of the beneficial result of his administration of af. 

of Sarawak, which are exhibited by the establishment of confidence and 
the increase of trade, and are such as to deserve the approbation of her Majea- 
ty’s government.” 
By carefal inquiry into the whole course of affairs at Sarawak, we have 


i 


me firm converts to the opinion, that the English Rajah deserves also 
the approbation of the country. 

But he deserves more than the sentiment of approbation ; he deserves 
active support. What is to be finally the beneficial result of Sir James 
Brooke’s —- struggle to secure for Great Britain a station of her own 
between India and China in the Eastern seas? No benefit at all can result 
from the desertion of a brave man, who has given his life’s labour and all 
his fortune to secure this great advantage to his country, and we shall be 
glad to see that the English government is now again alive to its import- 
ance. 
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The Week’s News. 

Our advices are to the 7th inst., and reach us by the Cunard ship Ara- 
bia,—a short thirteen days from Liverpool. The first intimation of the 
arrival of this favourite ship was conveyed in an alarming way. It was 
reported by telegraph that she had run foul of the Europa, mistaking the 
light of that vessel for the Cape Race lights. Both vessels were da- 
maged, and the Europa, returning to St. Johns, gave us the first informa- 
tion of the collision. The usual good luck of the line did not desert it, 
however, on this occasion. No ill consequences ensued, and the Arabia 
made good time to her American port. 

The prorogation of Parliament and departure of the Queen for the fétes 
at Cherbourg are events for which our readers have been daily prepared. 
Concerning the former they will find the Royal speech in another co- 
lumn. The Queen did not appear in person, but by commissioner— 
Lord Chancellor Chelmsford having the honour of representing Her Ma- 
jesty on the occasion. The Luudou Times, in mere desperation at the 
longevity of a parliament, which it vainly strove toconsign to an untimely 
grave long ago, takes hold of the document and tears it to pieces 
on grammatical grounds. Our powerful contemporary seems to have a 
perfect mania for attacking authority or its representatives. So much of 
a habit has it become that at times it is little better than the noisy vitu- 
peration of a public scold. Sir Colin Campbell, whose Indian triumphs 
have been a source of pride and pleasure to every true Briton, is the 
last victim of the thunderer’s displeasure. Turning to the two or three 
papers which preceded the publication of the Gazette of the 6th inst., we 
find them burdened with the lacubrations of an officer who knows 
all sorts of bad things against Sir Colin, and to these precious criticisms 
the Times adds its own weight of damaging remarks. Now, on the 6th, 
Sir Colia Campbell was so unpopular with his sovereign that at her 
gracious commands he was raised to the peerage, and will be known 
henceforth as Baron Clyde of Clydesdale. No one wil! suppose that 
the Jimes article precipitated the matter, but every one will see that 
great deal of excellent powder has been wasted in an awkward and un- 
gracious manner. In the same Gazette also, we read with much plea- 
sure, that Sir Hugh Rose has been appointed to the command of the 45th 
regiment, as a partial recognition of his brilliant services in India. These 
are glorious times for honest promotion, and every one will be glad to 
know that something has been done for the hero of Gwalior. 

From India we have further details, all tending to the conviction that 
the rebellion is at last nipped. There was a report too, traced to a mili- 
tary source, that Nena Sahib had been captured. This seems too good 
to be true, but the chances at present are decidedly in favour of his 
speedy capture or extinction. Rebel leaders are no longer in favour with 
their misguided followers. The invariable successes of the English 
armies have had their effect on the native mind. Active operations on 
our part, of any magnitude, are now suspended until the end of the 
rainy season. The troops are comfortably housed. 

The news of the successful submersion of the Atlantic Cable had 
reached the Metropolis, but there was not, we think, the same amount of 
enthusiasm concerning the triumph, that attended the announcement here. 
We must bear in mind that the English public has gone through this sort 
of experience before, especially when the Channel Cable was laid, con- 
necting the French and English shores. So far, the members of the Stock 
Exchange seem to have displayed the greatest amount of delfght. 
The Telegraphic despatches to the press were of a very meagre charac- 
ter. We may add in this place, that arrangements have been completed 
for laying a Submarine Telegraph to the East, and that the Red Sea 
Cable is ready for submersion. 

The Ottoman Commissioner, Ismael Pacha, recently despatched to 
Djiddah, to enquire into the subject of the massacre, appears to have set 
about his duties in a prompt and praiseworthy manner. Two hundred 
persons have been arrested ; all offenders, it is stated, will be punished 
irrespective of rank, and indemnities demanded from every town in any 
way implicated in the massacre ; these indemnities to be paid to the in- 
jured parties. -_ 

Cherbourg. 

The London papers are filled with correspondence and miscellaneous 
matter on the subject of the Cherbourg inauguration, but so far there has 
been no intelligence directly from the scene of action. Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Dake of 
Cambridge, took their departure from Osborn on the 4th, and as the dis- 
tance from the Needles to Cherbourg is only sixty miles, it was expected 
that Her Majesty would arrive off the French coast in the course of four 
or five hours. We have published all that is necessary on the subject of 
the new works. Elsewhere we give the programme of the féies. One 
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item is omitted, and yet it is a very important one. The Emperor, it is 
said, will grant free pardons to all offenders connected with the press! 
Canadian Politics. 

After a stormy and exciting session, of nearly six months duration, the 
Canadian Parliament came to an end on the 16th instant. We wish we 
could say the same of some of the worst points that have occupied the 
attention of its legislators and still seem likely to occupy their thoughts 
for months and months toceme. Of these there seems to be no end. The 
old topics of disqujet are as lively now as ever, and appear to be han- 
dled with the same rampant spirit of personality. For the moment, how- 
ever, we shall miss a few new Ministries and shall have breathing time 
to hear the details of Mr. Brown’s policy, which now that he is out of 
power, he publishes to the world unsparingly, and with a force and 
vigour which is really surprising in a defeated man. Additional zest is 
given to operation from the fact that Mr. Brown in order to accept office 
had necesssarily to resign his seat, and now that the reins are taken 
from his hands he finds himself before his constituents with a powerful 
rival in Mr. Cameron, already canvassing the field. We look forward to 
the issue with some interest, but the campaign so far is characterised by 
too much personality, to be enjoyable to a distant palate. 

The subject of the Hudson Bay Company came before the Parliament 
on the 13th inst., and after an animated debate the following resolutions 
adopted by the Hon. Mr. Loranger were agreed to : 


Resolved, 1. That the approaching termination of the license of trade granted 
by the Imperial Government to the Hudson’s Bay Company over the Indian 
territories, a portion of which, in the opinion of this House, Canada has a right 
to claim as forming part of her territory, renders i ti dopt 
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measures as May be necessary to give effect to ry of the Province ; 








resents a favourable opportunity for obtaining a decision on the va- 
ae of the Charter of the Company. and the boundary of Canada on the north 
west. 


2. That Canada, whose rights stand affected by that Charter, to which she 
was not a party, and the validity of which has been questioned for more than a 
century and a-half, has, in the opinion of this House, a right to request from the 

Government a decision of this question, with the view of putting an end 


to discussions and questions of conflicting rights, prejudicial as well to the Im- 
perial Government as to Canada, and which when unsettled must prevent the 
colonization of the country. 


3. That the settlement of the boundary line is immediately required, and that 
therefore this House should address Her Majesty, 7. that the subject 
thereof may be forthwith submitted for the opinion of the Judicial Committee 
of Her Privy Council, but without restriction as to any question Canada may 
deem it proper to present on the validity of the said Charter, or for the mainte- 
mance of | her rights. : we 

4. That any renewal of the license to trade over the Indian Territories should, 
in the opinion of this House, be granted only upon the conditions that such r- 
tions thereof, or of the other Territories claimed by the ny ag Ap if their 
Charter be held valid) as may be required from time to time to be set apart by 
Canada, or by her Majesty's Government into settlements for colonization, 
should, as so required, be withdrawn from under any such license and the juris- 
diction and control of the said Company ; and that her Majesty’s Government, 
or the Governor General in Council, should be permitted to grant licenses to 
trade in any portions of the said territories while held by or in occupation of the 
said Company, upon such conditions for the observance of law and the preserva- 
tion of the peace, for the prohibition or restriction of the sale of ardent spirits, 
for the protection of Indian Tribes from injury or imposition, and with such other 
provisions as to her Majesty’s Government or to his Excellency in Council may 
seem advisable. 5 

5. That, in the opinion of this House, Canada should not be called upon to 
compensate the said Company for any portion of such territory from which they 
may draw or be compelled to withdraw—but that the said Company should be 
allowed to retain and dispose of any portions of the lands thereot on which they 
nave built or improved. 

6. That a joint Address of both Houses, 

be presented to her Majesty. 


Subsequently, Mr. Dawson proposed a number of resolutions of a more 
sweeping character, but they were lost on division. 

We give in another column the speech of His Excellency the Governor 
General on the prorogation of the first session of the Sixth Provincial 
Parliament. 


British Consuls and Diplomatists on the American Continent. 

There have been so many changes made of late among the subordinate 
representatives of Great Britain in this New World, that it may interest 
our readers to see some of them prominently recapitulated. Before we 
Jook at them however, let us be permitted to do tardy justics to one 
gentleman among the number, whose transfer from one post to another 
belongs to a former batch of movements. We allude to Mr. Wyndham 
Moreton Dyer, for a long time her Majesty’s Consul for Alabama and the 
Floridas, and now occupying a similar post at Baltimore. On the an- 
nouncement of his intended departure from Mobile, early in last month, a 
Public Dinner was tender ed to him by many of the leading Merchants and 
residents of that city, the invitation to which was couched in terms very 
flattering to Mr. Dyer, and highly honourable to those who offered it. 
This mark of esteem was, however, declined ; but the warm feeling in 
which it had originated did not die out ; it only took another form. On 
the day of his leaving the city, Mr. Dyer was asked to call at the office of 
one of the prominent members of the mercantile community, and there 
found the gentlemen assembled who had wished to be his hosts. The im- 
mediate object was to present him a parting memorial in a service of 
plate, suitably inscribed. It gives us sincere pleasure to congratulate both 
the givers and the receiver. It is of great importance that there should 
be @ good understanding between foreign Consuls and those to whom 
they are in fact accredited. 

And now for the changes. Mr. G. P. R. James’s appointment to 
Odessa was recently chronicled ; but erroneously. He goes, we are glad 
to learn, to a more congenial soil, being nominated Consul-General for 
the Adriatic ports, with his head-quarters at Venice. For a man so well 
versed in historic love, and so alive to historic associations, there could 
not be a more appropriate selection. We heartily congratulate him. 

Mr. George B. Mathew, one of the victims of the Enlistment difficulty 
of 1856, was moved upwards, it may be remembered, from Philadelphia 
to Odessa ; but he does not tarry long at the latter place. By extraor- 
dinary good fortune, he achieves still further promotion, and reappears 
on this Continent, as Secretary to the British Legation at Mexico. We 
call this move an extraordinary one, because in the first place it is very 
unusual for purely diplomatic posts to be given to Consular employés at 
all ; and in the next, it has been generally believed that Mr. Mathew was 

one of Lord Palmerston’s protegés. However, we have no wish to pry 
into the secrets of the Foreign Office. 

During the incarceration of the two English engineers of the steamer 
Cagliari at Naples, the name of Mr. Barber, Vice-Consul, was frequently 
before the public ; and he was commended for his zeal and humanity on 
behalf of the ill-treated prisoners. Lord Malmesbury has recognised his 
-— by awarding him the office of Mr. James, at Richmond, Vir- 
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Lastly, Mr. W. W. F. Tynge, at one time an Attaché to cur Legation 
at Washington, is appointed Secretary to Sir W. Gore Ouseley’s Mission 
to Central America. Whether we are to argue hence that Central Ame- 
rica, and not Washington, is hereafter to be its seat, or whether a gentle- 
man who desires to re-enter the diplomatic service is thus accommo- 
dated with a position—is another of those mysteries which it is not our 
province to unravel. 

The Atlantic Telegraph and its Celebration. 

We are not monopolists, and least of all do we envy the never ending 
labours of our contemporaries on the daily press. But there are occa- 
sions when the sphere of our usefulness seems much too limited ; when 
We feel that we sliould like to have the entire control of public intelli- 
gence for a few brief hours, say until our sheet is issued ; when—if our 





base thoughts were paramount—we would quietly suppress all the daily 
papers, until we had floated safely into the homes of our readers. In the 
general way we have, we flatter ourselves, a fair share of journalistic 
virtue. We make allowances for our daily contemporaries. Their 

road is a hard one, and we permit them to travel it, simply 
gleaning for ourselves and our readers those matters of moment 

which their immediate greed avoids or neglects, When, however, a 
topic, in which feeling, pride, and triumph struggle alike for ascendancy 
in the American and English mind, becomes the topic—we are compelled 
—and this we whisper with a defiant sort of humiliation—to take an 00- 
casional drubbing, to come off second best, to be—in point of fact— 
beaten. Thus if we were to publish a minute account of all that has been 
done, since the first account of the successful submersion of the Atlantic 
Telegraph, we should only provoke the derision of our readers who are 
to a man as well informed on the subject as ourselves. The most sig- 
nificant event of a century, filled with pregnant indication of human 
civilization and progress, has called forth an amount of effort in the 
realms of journaldom which—however gratifying in itself—is in the high- 
est degree embarrassing to the steady career of a sober weekly. It were 
an easy matter undoubtedly to reproduce all that has been said 
and done on the great Telegraphic fact. As an historical pamphlet our 
issue might even have value under such circumstances. But our voca- 
tion being journalistic, we still cling to the news, and as we are denied the 
privilege of presenting anything absolutely fresh, we present our readers 
with a few circumstances which can never become positively stale. We 
dispose of the matter as briefly as possible. After all it is not a great 
thing to be beaten in this matter of the Telegraph. It would be a bad 
state of things if we were not beaten. 

Well then, on Monday afternoon the 16th of August, it was rumoured 
that the Queen’s Message to the President of the United States was com- 
ing over the wires ; late on Monday night extras were issued containing 
a part of the document itself. Owing to some difficulty on the other 
side, the whole of the Message was not published until Wednesday morn- 
ing. To satisfy ourselves, and as a mark of loyalty to a huge interna- 
tional work, we re-publish the Message and its American response. 

THE QUEEN'S MESSAGE. 
To the President of the United States, Washington :— 

_ The Queen desires to congratulate the President upon the successful comple- 
ar of —_ great international work, in which the Queen has taken the deepest 
interes! 

The Queen is convinced that the President will join with her in fervently 
hoping that the electric cable which now connects Great Britain with the United 
States will prove an additional link between the nations, whose friendship is 
founded upon their common interest and reciprocal esteem: 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus communicating with the President, and 
renewing to him her wishes for the prosperity of the United States. 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 
Washington City, August 16, 1858, 
To Her Majesty Victoria, the Queen of Great Britain:— 

The President cordially reciprocates the congratulations of her Majesty the 
Queen, on the success of the great international enterprise accomplished by the 
science, skill, and indomitable energy of the two countries. 

It is a triumph more glorious, because far more useful to mankind, than was 
ever won by conqueror on the field of battle. 

May the Atlantic Telegraph, under the blessing of Heaven, prove to be a bond 
of Lary weerse peace and friendship between the Kindred nations, and an instru- 


ment destined by Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civilization, liberty, and 
law throughout the world. 


In this view, will not all nations of Christendom spontaneously unite in the 
declaration that it shall be forever neutral, and that its communications shall be 
held sacred in passing to their places of destination, even in the midst of hos- 
tilities. JaMES BUCHANAN. 

Considering the enormous scrutiny that these documents have under- 
gone, it is really wonderful that so few exceptions have been taken to 
them. Here and there, to be sure, we hear some one complaining that 
there is nothing oracular in the Queen’s lady-like lines, and on the other 
side, that the President winds up with a regular Yankee “say, now?” 
It was expected undoubtedly by several millions of excellent people, 
that the Queen would say something tremendously fine, and that 
Mr. Buchanan would respond in a strain of devout inspiration. As it is, 
we have a couple of pleasant epistles which might have been better if 
they were intended as State papers, but which are, nevertheless, suffi- 
cient. May the Sovereign of England and the President of America in- 
terchange many such harmless messages! 

It was arranged that there should be a civic demonstration when the 
message came through, but what was not arranged and could not have 
been anticipated was the overwhelming outburst that took place. The 
heart of the country was in it. From Maine to Georgia the name of our 
sovereign was the hint for festivities, Remote little places buried away in 
deep woods, and only speaking to the city once or twice in a life time, kept 
it up, with as much roar as a seaboard town. In our own City an 
amount of enthusiasm was excited which we have never seen equalled. 
Fireworks were let off at the City Hall, and that respectable building 
itself (accidentally) lighted up its dome, to add to the effect of a some- 
what slight exhibition. The arrival of Mr. Field and subsequently of 
the good ship Niagara kept the excitement up to fever point. 

All these things, it must be remembered, are preliminary to a grand 
jubilee, which in all probability will take place on the Ist Sept. next. The 
Lord Mayor of London has been desired to indicate a day, and on the day 
he appoints a grand ation will occur here, in Canada, and in 
England. Thus the first use of the telegraph will be to tell two kindred na- 
tions, separated by thousands of miles, how they may share one common 
holiday, sanctioned by the race and hallowed by its greatest achieve- 
ment. Come when it will, we trust that Commander Joseph Dayman of 
the Gorgon will have obtained permission to visit the port of New York. 
Without the services of this able officer, and his staunch vessel, in towing 
the Niagara to Trinity Bay, we might not now have occasion to rejoice. 

It was a kindly and seamanlike compliment that Capt. Hudson paid 
the officers of the British navy when he said, 


“ To them is due a large share of the praises and honours showered upon me, 
To the officers of the Agamemnon, Val Gorgon, I feel most ay 





lorous, and 
indebted for their cheerful and untiring assistance in laying the cable. No fee 

ing of jealousy disturbed for a moment that harmony so necessary to success ; 
on the contrary, each seemed to exert his individual energies to insure the suc- 
cess of the great enterprise, and no unpleasant circumstance occurred during 
the joint performance of our duties. 1 shall ever cherish with pride and plea- 
sure the recollection of the kindness and courtesies shown me while on board.” 





The British in New York; the Event of the Day. 

Though not quite so impulsive or so demonstrative as their American 
cousins, the English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh residents of New York are 
fully alive to the grandeur of the enterprise which has just been accom- 
plished. An informal meeting of members of the various national as- 
sociations, which hail from the United Kingdom, has been held upon the 
subject ; and a joint Committee has been appointed, to devise the most 
appropriate means of expressing the heartiest sympathy. We shall here- 
after have occasion to speak of the plan which may be adopted ; and 
meantime invite immediate suggestions from those who are qualified to 
frame them. 





Drawing off the Thunder. 

Against the belittling process of the London Times, as against all 
carping and canting of mere dogmatists, we have, on more than 
one occasion, protested. The disease, as it now exists, came in vehe- 
mently with the Russian war, and fine writing. How long it may last 
is a question which can only be determined by the good sense of the 
English people themselves. Finding fault is a relished privilege of our 
kind, but mixing it with contempt will not, we think, increase its en- 








joyment. As an indication of an awakening to a more national and 
manly feeling, we publish elsewhere a powerful article from a London 
paper, which rebukes in proper terms this Stiggin’slike spirit of self- 
accusation, this Mawworm-like passion for being despised. There may 
be an unnecessary amount of cock-a-doodle-doo in the article in ques- 
tion, but even this is acceptable for a change. By all means read the 
article headed “ England on the Cutty Stool.” 


A Cruise in a Schooner Yacht. 
Concluded, 

The main division of the Yacht squadron, which left Newport on Wednesday, 
the 11th inst., ostensibly for Boston, Nahant, and other New England ports and 
roadsteads, proceeded in a body no further than Edgar Town. Combined action 
and purpose broke down, I presume, under the hard-heartedness of a chronic 
North-Easter, the magnetic influence of my Lady Fashion at Newport, the na- 
tural yearning of even amateur seamen towards their wives and families at sun- 
dry watering-places, and the claims of Blue Fish and Bass upon the sporting 
propensities of not a few. So the cruise in company was a brief one ; and the 
result of the effort to prolong it has confirmed me in the opinion, hinted in my 
previous letter, that an amendment in the usual August programme might 
hereafter be adopted with advantage. Ballsand parties on shore—however grate- 
ful yachtsmen may be for hospitalities tendered them—should not be allowed to 
interfere in any way whatever with an excursion designed for specific purposes, 
The idea of a dozen or twenty vessels lying at anchor for three or four days, 
in order that a féte or a feast should have infused into it one little element of 
novelty, seems to me—with all respect—to be a grand mistake. 1 confess my- 
self somewhat vexed that so slight a use has been made, nautically, of the fine 

material afloat on jthis occasion ; and I would suggest—with all deference— 
that it were more appropriate to show the ‘‘ Down-Easters” how,a fleet of New 
York yachts can be out-fitted, got together, and scientifically handled, than to 
lounge away precious time in the exchange of visits and entertainments. 

But enough of croaking—for which also I am in no mood, having personally 
enjoyed this trip to the fullest possible extent. And soa few words of the Sil- 
vie’s movements, for to her my fortunes have been attached. We left Newport 
Harbourin company with the Haze, on Friday morning, the 13th inst., bound to 
do a little fishing business in Gardiner’s Bay, which indents, as the maps show, 
the Eastern end of Long Island. There was a charming breeze, and it must be 
owned that the keen delight of such a sail receives its capping climax, when 
you have a worthy competitor running alongside, your counterpart almost in 
speed and good qualities. Again, too, I ask, where are the artists, that they 
can ransack earth for pictorial subjects, and neglect the goodly sights afforded 
by the water? A score of times during this cruise have I wished that I had-—— 
or——at my elbow, when from the deck of one yacht I have watched, with loving 
eye, the graceful outlines and swelling canvas and happy lights and shadows, 
shown off by a consort craft. 

Farther still, I could not but wish for the pen of a ready writer of sea-stories, 
as we turned the spit of sand that bears the name of Gardiner’s Point, and stood 
in for the anchorage close under the Eastern shore, marked out by the presence 
of a “ long, low, suspicious-looking schooner,” which we soon found to be the 
Sea-Drift. Pitching overboard the modern light-house—and an average ro- 
mancer would make no bones about such a trifle—he would have an exquisite 
locality for a pirate’s unfrequented haunt. To describe its look in two words, 
I should say it betokened quiet savagery. One could have felt astonishment 
almost, at sight of a single cottage chimney; and the owner of the Sea- 
Drift, whom we met on shore clad in a sporting-jacket, and carrying a gun, 
was not at the first glance so legitimate an adjunct to the scene, as would have 
been a gang of Free-Rovers or an uncostumed native armed with clab and 
spear. The gentlemen who write “exciting tales” could not fail, I say, 
to find it here, if they are ever moved by local inspiration. For ourselves, we 
came to fish ; and eventually made up in quintity what might be lacking in 
the quality of our game. It is true the blue-fish couldn’t catch our squids— 
the Suvie would sail so fast ; the bass, hearing of our advent, had betaken them- 
selves prudently to other grounds ; and when we laid-to for drifting, the wind 
and tide together swept us so speedily to leeward, that the lethargic cod could 
only wink his eye as we sped past him, and concluded it was all a dream ere he 
could snatch at the proffered happiness. Even drawing the seine produced no 
better result than a dozen or two of inglorious crabs. 

But “ it would never do to give it up so.” Black-fishing remained ; and a 
rock, a mile from us, promised success. We tried it; and an afternoon’s sport 
netted us two hundred and twenty-five fish, though they were not all of the 
kind we sought. A word on this point. 

If there be one thing more grateful than another to the journalist—even when 
out of harness—it is the opportunity of doing justice to neglected merit, and of 
endeavouring to rescue any branch of animated nature from an obloquy quite un- 
unmerited. In England, at a bachelor’s house, I once partook of a sprat-supper, 
and found it delicious, washed down as it was by an Oxford beverage, rejoic- 
ing in the title of “ satin.” Yet, you know, the sprat is hawked about 
the streets of London at a halfpenny a pound, and is the ne plus ultra of 
cheap and vulgar food. Something akin to this in American estimation is the 
over-abundant porgy, who hooks himself on to society when least wanted, is 
I d contemptible by the amateur fisherman (unless the black fish won't 
bite), and is voted inappropriate fora chowder. Now I venture to state that 
much of this abuse is unfair prejudice. Caught, when nothing else can be got ; 
delivered to the cook ere his gills have ceased to gape ; broiled to a turn by 
such a master of his art as the Silvie’s chef—I record my deliberate conviction 
that the porgy is capable of affording a double enjoyment. If he cannot abso- 
lutely confer a new sensation upon the finger that hooks, or the palate that 
mouths him, he may at least take a respectable place among the goods with 
which the gods provide us. And remember that this is honest testimony, not 
(of course) elicited by the fact that 98 per cent. of our take on the occasion re- 
ferred to was of one kind—2 per cent. of another. 

Of Plum Island and Great and Littie Gull Island, and “ puttings-into” New 
London and New Haven and Black Rock,I might speak—as also of an im- 
promptu visit from a bevy of Connecticut maidens, who rowed round the 
Silvie in the moonlight, singing Haynes Bayley’s ditties to Psalm-tunes in a 
scow, and waiting to be invited on board, and forming when on board a marked 
contrast to the belles of Newport who had been our guests a week previously— 
on all this I might have enlarged. But Fate wills it otherwise. My holiday is 
not complete till the week is out ; and my Jocums tenens tells me 
that the arrival of the Arabia’s mails makes space exceedingly scarce. 
Thereupon I bridie my fancy and my indignation simalt ly ; and lud 
by stating only that we reached Hoboken on Tuesday evening last, greatly be- 
hind-hand in news, but finding New York beside itself with glee, and throwing 
off its excitement in rockets and Roman candles innumerable. The Silvie’s 
deck too contributed by fits and starts to this luminous jubilee, for our maga- 
zine still contained sufficient fire-works to mark our participation in the gen- 
eral sentiment. And so ends abruptly my record of a most enjoyable relaxation 
from the toils of ordinary occupation. W. Y. 

Riverdale, Hudson River, August 20. 

———a 


ya usc. 


The season of Italian Opera approaches with unusual rapidity this year. On 
the 30th, Mr. Maretzek opens the campaign at the Academy of Music. He has 
@ new company, composed for the most part of young voices, with Madame 
Gassier as the leading soprano, and a tenor, whose name we do not teel justified 
in attempting to spell until we have it distinctly before us in black and white, 
Signor Gassier is the baritone, and with a new bass, completes the quartette. Mr. 
Maretzek’s company will play for a short time only, being due in Havana early in 
the winter. Among other novelties which we hear spoken of, is the Italian ver- 
sion of Balfe’s “‘ Bohemian Girl.” 

— 


Drama. 

Niblo’s and Wallack’s theatres are doing well ; very well ; better we are dis- 
posed to think, than in the regular season, because their expenses are less, and 
their attendance almost as large. At the first-mentioned establishment there 
has been no novelty, with the exception of Miss Jane Coombe’s débit. Two or 
three years ago this lady was a novice, very crude in her notions of the profes- 
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PROROGATION OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


The Session closed on Monday last. Sir Edmund Head’s Speech 
was as follows. 
Hon. Gentlemen of the Legislative Council and Hon. Gentlemen of the Legisla- 
tive . 


I congratulate you on having closed the business of this lengthened 
session, and I am happy to that the subjects which I recommended 
to your consideration as received attention at your hands. 

Act abolishing imprisonment for debt in certain cases, and pre- 
venting the preferential assignments in Upper Canada will, so far as it 
goes, tend to assimilate the law of the two sections of the Province, and 
must, I think, be beneficial in its operation—The Jury Laws and the 
Municipal Law of Upper Canada have in like manner been dealt with 
by you, and measures have been adopted for diminishing the cost and 
for decilitating the administration of Criminal Justice in Lower Canada. 
—In my speech at the opening of the present session, I adverted to the 
expediency of providing for the ces and protection of persous 

nalified to vote at the election of Members of the Legislature. I re- 
ice to find that a Bill on this important subject has been passed by 
you.—I trust that the Act relating to Fisheries will succeed in encou- 
raging this branch of industry.—Our steam communication with Europe 
has continued to work successfully ; and I have little doubt that you 
have done well in providing for a regular mail service by steam, during 
the season, to Gaspé and the Lower Provinces.—The appropriation for 
establishing a Postal Line to the Red River will open a continuous mail 
route, under the control of the Canadian Government, from that settle- 
ment to Nova Scotia.—Another link in our railways has been completed 
by the opening of the Buffalo and Lake Huron Line. Everything that 
— to increase the commerce of the lakes is, in my opinion, of great 
portance. 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 

I am glad to find that our Customs Tariff has undergone your revision. 
I hope that, without undue pressure on the people, it may suffice to main- 
tain the public credit, and may work advantageously for the commerce 
and productive industry of the country.—It is also a source of pleasure 
to me to find that a measure releasing, in some degree, the restriction on 
the interest of money, so much desired by the commercial community, 
has been favourably considered by you.—I thank you for the =" 
which you bave granted to Her Majesty, and I assure you that I will not 
fail to use ali due vigilance and economy in the regulation of the several 
departments, and the administration of the funds entrusted to me. 

Hon. Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 


I regret that I cannot speak of the commercial crisis, which has pressed 
on the country, as having nine passed away. The recovery from such 
difficulties must be gradual, but I earnestly pray that the complete resto- 
ration of our om ged may not be yet delayed.—I will not fail to for- 
ward to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, your address relating 
to the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company, as well as that which so- 
licits Her consideration for the scheme of the Intercolonial Railroad.—I 
—— in the course of the recess, to communicate with Her Majesty’s 


ernment and with the Governments of our sister Colonies in another | Russi: 


matter of very great importance. I am desirous of inviting them to dis- 
cuss with us the principles on which a bond of a federal character, unit- 
ing the Provinces of British North America, may perhaps hereafter be 
practicable. 


I now release you from your labours by proroguing the present Parlia- 
ment. 
— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The Acclimation Society is the name given to a new association in 
Paris, which proposes “ to acclimatise, multiply, and distribate animal 
and vegetable species, either usefal or agreeable.” The society has re- 
ceived a grant of fifteen hectares of land in the Bois de Boulogne.—— 
Why is a beauty like the engine on a railway? Because she draws a 
train after her, scatters the eparke, transports mails, (males,) and makes 
us forget time and space.——The first newspaper in North America was 
ee in Boston in 1690. Only one copy of that Beper is known to be 

exisence. It was deposited in the State Paper in London, and 
is about the size of an ordinary sheet of letter-paper. It was stopped b: 
the Government. The Boston News Letter was the first regular paper. It 
was issued in 1704, and was printed by John Allan, in P. g Lane. 
The contents of some of the early numbers are very peculiar. It has a 

h of Queen Anne to Parliament, delivered 120 days previously, and 

8 was the latest news from England.—An old lady ing during 
divine service in a church in Liverpool, let fall her bible with clasps to 
it, and the noise ly waking her, she exclaimed aloud—“ What! 
you’ve broken another J28; you slut, have you ?’——“I have turned 
Many & woman’s head,” a young nobleman of France. “ Yes,” 
replied Talleyrand, “away from you.”’——The Sultan is seriously 
ill. Letters from Constantinople, mentioning the fact, state that 
the fe Te are deeply moved. The mosques are crowded with 
the faithful, who offer up prayers for his recovery——“ Mon ami!’’ 
These two words are used in France in a somewhat anoma- 
lous manner. To the servant you are scolding, you eay, “mon ami.” 
To the peasant of whom you ask the way, you say “mon ami ;” nay, to 
the horse you are spurring on, you may say, “allons, mon ami,” if you 
like it ; but, unless you wish to quarrel, take care that you never say it 
to a friend.——The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa, of the 7th, states that the 
Archduke Maximilian, in passing through Padua, ordered all the students 
who had been arrested for joining in a demonstration to the memory of 
Felice Orsini to be set at liberty ; but that, as soon as he was gone, the 
military authorities caused them to be again imprisoned.——Duty was 
= 414,667 pounds of paper in England during 1857. It was a 

on the i .——A person, being taunted with not 


ing year. 
having reven, imself for a caning he had received, exclaimed, “ Sir, 
I never meddle with what behind my back.”———Richard He: 


passes 

Stoddard, the poet, received from Middlebury College, Vt., at its late 
commencement, the degree of Master of Arts, Why is a hen 
sitting on a fence likea ? Because she has a head on one side 
and a tail on the other.—— argaretta Fox, one of the family with 
whom originated the Rochester rappings, was admitted into the 
Roman Catholic Communion, on Sunday last——The whole outlay 
for public works in India during the years 1854-5 was £2,230,000.— 
“ Joseph,” cried Mre. Toddles, the other day to her biggest boy, “ what 
are you throwin’ to those pigeons?” “ Gold beads, mother, and the fools 
are eatin’ ’em ; s’pect fy Beef its corn.”——Of the paid for passage 
Certificates, sent home to Ireland this year by parties wishing to bring 
out their friends, one third are returned, the parties refusing to leave 





of O 

had married extremely poor, that ‘‘ Huo wedded 
Letters from St. Petersburg state that a Polish exile in Siberia has iu- 
vented a means of applying steam power to the traction of the sledges, 
by which journeys | be rapidly made on the frozen rivers and the 
steppes covered with snow, which abound in the Rassian domi- 
nions.—— What is the difference between a ship and ahen? The hen 
lays one egg, and the ship lays .——“In my fertile county,” said a 
Leicestershire man, “ you could turn a horse into a field new mown, 

and the next morning the grass would be grown above his hoofs.” 
“ Pooh ! that’s nothing,” cried a Yorkshire man. “ You may turn a horse 
into a field in Y and not be able fo find him next morning |’? —— 
The first stone of a new Catholic Cathedral was laid on Sunday last be- 
tween 50th and 51st streets and 4th and 5th Avenues. A large con- 
course of people was present. The ceremonies were conducted by Arch- 
bishop — A large amount of was subscribed, and thus 
what is to be the finest Cathedral in America, is commenced in good 
earnest.——A gentleman of Boston, who takes a business view of most 
things, when recently asked respecting a person of quite a poetic tem- 
perament, lied, “‘ Oh, he is one of those men who have soarings 
after the infinite and divings after the unfathomable, but who never pays 

cash.”’——The faneral car of Napoleon I. is to be “restored” at Wool- 

wich at the expense of John Bull, and nted in its renovated 

state to the | rtecer Emperor of the French——A young man hav- 

ing devoted himself to the special entertainment of a company of 

pretty girls for a whole evening, demanded payment in kisses, when 

one of them instantly replied, “ Certainly, sir ; present your bill.”—— 
The following is an extract from a private letter from Fernando Po, 
dated May 3 :—* We are all in an uproar here. A Spanish man-of-war, 
with a new Governor on board, several priests, &c., arrived here a few 
days ago, and the first thing the new Governor did was to issue a procla- 
mation prohibiting any person going to church or chapel excepting the 
Roman Catholic, and no school to be allowed. This has made the people 
here almost mad, for they are all Baptists.”——“I believe that mine 
will be the fate of Abel,” said a wife to her husband, one day. “ Why 
so?” inquired the husband. “Because Abel was killed by a club, and 
your club will kill me, if you continue to go to it every night.”——A 
despatch to the New York press states that in the vicinity of Fort Col- 
ville, on the Fraser River, the Indians are making hostile demonstrations 
against the settlers, As this is on the route from St. Paul, parties are 
warned not to proceed in numbers of less than one hundred. In all pro- 
bability it is nothing but a ramour from another route-——“ William,” 
said a mter to his apprentice, “as I sball be absent to-day, I wish 
you to grind all the tools,” “Yes, Sir.” The carpenter came home at 
night. “ William, have you ground all the tools?” “ All but the hand- 
saw,” said Bill; “I couldno’t get quite all the gape out of that.”——-M. 
Alexandre Dumas is still in St. Petersburg. He recently published in 
one of the journals of that city an eulogistic article on the late M. de 
Montferrand, the architect of the Church of St. Isaac.——Mr. Prior, fa- 
vourably known by his Life of Goldsmith, and y Ss edition of Gold- 
smith bearing his name, is now Sir James Prior, K.H.——The Corpora- 
tion of the city of London having determined upon placing a marble 
bust of the late gallant Havelock in the Council-chamber, Guildhall. 
Mr. Behnes, sculptor, of Osnaburg-street, has been directed to execute 
it.——Why isa dandy like venison steak? Because he is a bit ofa 
buck.——The Post-oflice clerks in Prussia are obliged to wear uniform 
in the streets, and the Prussian Government now intends to impose the 
same uniform on the employés of railways and telegraphs, To distia- 

guish, however, these three classes of functionaries, those of the Post- 
office are to have on their caps a horn, those of railways a wheel, and 
those of the telegraph an arrow.——Jerrold said to a very thin man, 
“ Sir, = are like a pin, but without the head or the point.” ——Madame 
Clara Novello has passed through Paris en route for Italy——Whiy is a 
philanthropist like an old horse ?—Because he always stops at the sound 
of woe.——Mittdelsdorff of Breslau heats wires to a white heat by means 
of a battery, and uses them for cauterising interior surfaces, or to cut 
off tumours. The advantage is said to be great, because the wire can 

be applied to the part affected before heating, and that the heat, though 
intense, can be withdrawn as instantaneously as it is produced, and the 

= is spared the alarm of seeing a red-hot wire brought near his 
face, breast, &c.——The present Marché des Innocens, Paris, is shortly to 
be transformed into an ornamental square, of which the fountain now 
existing will serve as the centre——Duprez, son of the well-known 
tenor is engaged in the composition of an opera.——New York is again 
favoured by the presence of “ the gallaat Zouave !”,——The tax on hair 
powder yields £1265, and that on armorial bearings, £53,494.——It is 
again more than a rumour that the Empress Eugénie is enceinte——A St. 
Petersburgh letter announces that a new translation of Shakspeare into 

an has been commenced, and that the first volume contains “ Timon 

of Athens,” “ Julius Cxsar,” and “ Antony and Cleopatra.” The trans 

lation is stated to be a faithful one——Verdi has undertake. to write 
for Paris a new opera in three acts. The libretto will be written by one of 
the first feuilletonists of Paris. The opera is to be produced during the 
coming winter.——Mrs. Fanny Kemble is at Nahant.——Mr. Levéel, the 
sculptor of the equestrian statue of Napoleon L., just erected at Cher- 
bourg, was only six years ago a grocer’s boy in the village of Briquebec, 
in Normandy.— Jenny Lind, in a recent letter, expresses “ an earnest 
desire to cross the ocean once more.’”-——We learn that Sir John Dean 
Paul, whose name bas been so notorious for some years past, is now a 
hopeless lunatic in the Pentonville Prison——A musical festival on a 
monster scale is about to come off at Zurich. Ten thousand musicians, 
vocal and in strumental, are to take part in the demonstration.——We 
scarcely know if the following is a Fact or a Fancy, but as a specimen 
of conversation on the Hibernian model, it is worth laughing at.—“I 
never shot a bird in my life,’”’ said some one to his friend, who replied, 
“T never shot anything in the shape ofa bird but a squirrel, which I 
killed with a stone, when it fell into the river and was drowned.” 





Ovituary. 


GeNERAL AYLMER.— General Thomas Brabazon Aylmer, Colonel of the 
45th Regiment, died lately, in his 75th year. He had, from his entering 
the army in 1797, up to 1816, seen considerable active service. He ac- 
companied the expedition to the Helder in 1799, and took part in the 
action of the 10th of September. He next proceeded with the expedi- 
tion to t, and served throughout the campaign of 1801, and served 
under the late General Lord Cathcart in the expedition to Hanover in 
1805 and 1806. Afterwards he accompanied his regiment to the Penin- 
sula, and served in the campaign of 1808 and 1809 in Spain and Porta- 
gal, and was present at the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, and Corunna. 
After the latter battle he returned to England, and subsequently as- 
sisted in the Walcheren expedition. 


Sorer, THE Prince or Cooxs.—This well-known individual died in 
London, on the 6th inst. A London paper says on the occasion :—“ With- 
out referring .to the consideration of M. Soyer’s merits, in connection with 
the art with which his name is associated, we may state that his energy 
and skill exercised a most beneficial influence upon the health of the 
troops in the Crimea, and that within a very recent period he has been 
engaged in g a system for improving the soldiers’ mess in bar- 
racks. In addition toa kind heart and a lively disposition, which se- 
cured him many friends, M. Soyer possessed much general information, 
which he turned to a profitable account in the various works on the culi- 


ary | Lary art published by him during his residence in this country. He has 


passed from this busy world, carrying with him the respect and esteem 
of a very large and influential circle of acquaintance.” 


Mr. BartLey.—Mr. Bartley, the celebrated actor, was seized with pa- 
ralysis on Saturday last, and died on Thursday, at his house in Wo- 
burn square. Although Mr. Bartley has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion before three generations of playgoers, both as actor and manager, 
during the eventful “ decline and fall” of patent theatres, he is pro- 
bably unknown to the majority of the present patrons of Thespis, 

et, no less as man than as actor, he deserves a og notice. 
is name will be found in the original cast of the “ Honeymoon” as 








the old country. We have the authority of one of our shipping houses for 








the Count ; he was at that time the stock prologue speaker at Drury 
Lane, and though quite a youth, was favourably received whenever in- 


who | Theatre in 1853, her Majesty honouring the occasion with her patronage, 


—Examiner, July 2A, 


On board the Argo, on his from Calcutta, Ensign R. J. Bell, H.M.’ 
th Regt.—At Bathurst, Gam est Coast of Africa, Thomas Mitchell, Esq, 

., Commander H.M.S. Dover.—At Cheltenham, Major Wallis, late H.M. 46th 
Regt.—At Lucknow, Hagh Gordon, Easign H.M.’s 90th Light Infantry.—4t 
ee 8. Major, Esq., formerly of the 60th Rifles, and late of th: 
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e 13th In. 


faotry.— ,near Chatham, T. B. Summerfield, Esq., late Pa 
of the Invalid t, Chatham.—In London, C. T. Thruston iy, Cape BN N. 
of Penal Towers, Merionethshire.— At Cheltenham, the Rev. Hare, D.D., 


Senior Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Dublin—In Paris, M. Fould, the ¢ finan’ 
cier.—In London, suddenly, Mr. John Clarke, the Clerk of Arraigns fr the Cen. 
tral Criminal Court, and Clerk of the Peace for the City of London.—At Dug 
House, Banffshire. N.B., on a visit to the Earl of Fife, H. F. Stephenson, 

one of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue.—Lieut.-General Sir F. Ashe? 
Colonel of H. M.’s 44th Regiment of Foot.—At the Camp, Sasseram, of sun. 
stroke, Lieut. T. G. Poulden bert 

a. J.P. of Abbey Parks, Dunfermline.—At Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, H. J’ 
T. Tomkinson, Captain R.A.—At Broach, Ensi arbui H. 89th 
—On the 16th Jane, Wyndham Neave, Lieut. of 7ist ae oy whilst lead- 





ing bie men into action at Gwalior —At Torquay, Franc Griffin, Lieut.- 
1, late of the 54th ment, Military tary to the C der of 
the Forces in Canada.—At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Grove, late of the 23d Light Dra. 
goon Guards. 





Appointments. 

Tae New Peer.—The newly-created Lord Charston, lately Sir John Baller 
Yarde Baller, Bart., is not only distinguished as the scion representative of 
an old and honoured house, the Bullers of Morval, and known himself as ap 
grandson of one of the greatest lnwycca thst Sngland can boest of-Sir fee 

of one great wyers can f_—Sir 
cis Buller, Judge of the Court of mee Pieas—who, but for a we hey 
trigue of the moment, which put Lord Kenyon in his place, should and would 
have been Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, with, no doubt, a peer. 
age. The honours now bestowed on his grand-on are actually a tardy justice 
done to the grandfather's memory.— London paper. 


New Preraces.—The Gazette announces that the di y of a Baron of the 
United Kingdom has been granted unto the Earl of Seafield. by the title of Baron 
Strathspey of Strathspey, in the counties of [Inverness and Moray. The Gazette 
also notifies that the ‘ity of a Baron of the United Kingdom has been granted 
unto Sir C. Campbell, G.C B., Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, and his 
heirs male, by the title of Baron Clyde of Clydesdale. 


Site Jonn Lawrence.—The Queen has granted the dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom unto Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., Chief Com- 
missioner for the affairs of the Punjaub. 


Col. F. H. o Seno to be Equerry in Ordi to H.M., in room of Maj. 
Gen. Bouverie, resigned.—Col. the Hon. A. E. Hardinge, C.B., to be Equerry to 
the Prince Consort, v. Col. Seymour.—Major Gen. T. H. Franks, C.B., to bea 
K.C.B. ; wlso Col. R. Napier, C.B., of the Beogal Engiveers. Twenty seven 
officers of the E. I. Company’s service are nominated Companions.of the Bath, 
—David Erskine, Esq., to be H.M.’s Consul in the Island of Madeira—Mr. Ke 
kewich, a supporter of Lord Derby, is returned without opposition for the 
southern division of Devon. 





Aruty. 


Tue 100vq Recrent.—It appears that the usual amount of bounty 
money (£3) was paid to each recruit by the Government. There were 
no expenses incidental to recruiting the men of the 100th Regiment, ex- 
cept this bounty, the free kit, and the *‘ bringing” money. The number 
of commissions bestowed without purchase in the regiment is 32 [alto- 
gether], and none of the appointments were bought. One Canadian 
gentleman was made a major for raising 200 men, and 6 Canadians, each 
of whom raised 80 men, were created captains ; 8 others, each of whom 
raised 40 men, were made lieutenants. Only two ensigncies are as yet 
filled. The ensigns were subjected to the usual educational tests, and 
the fitness of the Canadian officers was duly certified by a board of offi- 
cers in Canada assembled. The cost of bringing the 100th to England 
was £25 10s. for the officers in command, £17 for each of the other offi- 
cers berthed in saloon ; £14 10s. for each other officer accommodated 
“ intermediately,” £6 8s. for each man and boy over 10 years, £5 83. for 
each woman and girl over 10 years, and £3 5s. for each child under 10 
and over one year. The regiment iscludes 865 men, of whom 268 are 
Canadians, 197 English, 93 Scotch, and 307 Irish.—London paper. 


The 6th Innickilling Dragoons and the 11th Hussars are on the point 
of embarking for India. 

War-Orrics Jcty 30.—45th Ft: .rT Sir Hugh H Rose, GCB, to be 
Col, vy Gen Aylmer, dec. 2d Life Gds: H 3 Pakenham, Gent, to be Cor. lst 
Drag: G L Harvey, Gent, to be Cor. 2d: Cor Ross, to be Lt, v Handley, who 
ret; Act V Surg Hart to be V Surg, v Smith, who ret. 34 Lt D: : Cor 
Willes, 13th, to be Cor. 6th: TW Rathbone, Gent, to be Cor; Assisi 
Burton, fm Staff, to be Asst-Surg. 10th : Cor Bulkeley, 6th Drag, to be Cor. 
12th : Troop-Serg-Maj Jackson, 5th, to be Cor 4 16th: Lt ell, to be 
Cap, v Burnand, who ret ; Cor Gooch, 17th, to be Lt. Mil-Train: Capt Ham- 
ilton, 3d Ft, to be Capt, vy Cater, who ex. To be Lts, Ens Sweeny, v Dawson, 
killed in act ; Keogh ; and Powell. To be Ens, Cors Macleod, Munro, and 
ton, h-p, late Land Corps. Gren Gds: Capt Earle to be Inst of Musk. 
Ist Ft: To be Lts, Ens ey and Sbanly. 4th: En Billing to be L.t,v Da 
vies, who ret : En Chinn to be Inst of Musk. 5th: Qtmr Drake, fm Dep Batt, 
to be Qtmr, v Webster, who ret on h p; Asst-Surg F Newland, fm Staff, to be 
Asst-Surg, 6th: Capt wp A be Mvj, v Bt Lt-Col Lowndes, who ret. To be 
En-igns, T K Neild, and Gr nt, Gent. 7th: Lieutenant Bennett to be 
Captain, vice Coney, deceased ; Ensigns Browne and E Waller to be Liev 
tenants. 8th: En Black to be Lt. 9th: Cspt McCarthy, h-p, Unatt, to 
be Capt ; Lt Beresford to be Capt, v Carthy, who ret ; En Bradshaw to be Lt. 
10th: Brvt Lt-Col Longden to Lt-Col; Brvt Maj Norman to be Maj; Lt Al- 
dersey to be Capt. Lith: To be Ens; D Halliday and H M Toller, Gents. 14th: 
Capt M‘Kenzie, 70th, to be Capt, v de Quincey, who exc; Lt Vernede to be 
Capt, v Bond, who ret; Lt Anderson to be Inst of Musk. 17th: Capt Johns, 
38th, to be Capt, v M‘Nair, who exc. 2Ist: J D E Crosse, Gent, to be Eas. 
23d: En Wrench to be Lt, v Richards, dec; En Willes to be Lt; Qtmr-Serg Clay- 
ton to be En. 27th: Assist-Surg Rus-ell, MD, fm Staff, to be Assist-Sarg. 31st; 
1 Parsons, Gent, to be Ens. 37th: H Bullen, Gent, to be En, v Bell, dec. 47th: 
Superseded, being absent without leave, Ens Kid and Gray. 53d: En Barr to 
be Lt, v Munro, dec. 70th: Capt de Quincy, 14th, to be Capt, v M‘Kenzie, who 
exc; En Leake, 44th, to be Lt; C H Prior, Gent, to be En. 73d: St J D Gal 
way, Gent, tobe En; 89th: Lt Robinson to be Capt. 91st: W_G Edwards, 
Gent, to be En. Rifle Brigade: H W Reid, Gent, to be En. 2d WI Regt: Lé 
Franklin to be Inst of Musk. Gold Coast Art Corps: J J Mathew, Gent, to be 
Ens. Brevet: Gen Sir Colin Campbell, GCB, senior supern of his rank, to be 

laced on fixed estab of Generals;Maj-Gen B O Jones, of Major Genls—Lt-Col 
Franckive, Dep Batt, to be Col. Maj J Cockburn, Unatt, to be Lt-Col. Capt 
Freeth, Ri E, to be Maj. Maj and Brvt Lt-Col, Howard Vyse, Ro of 
Horse Guards, to be Col. 


War-Orrice, Aveust 6.—1st Dragoon Guards: Lieutenant Wingfield to be 
Captain, vice Bridge, who retires; Cornet Crewe to be Lieutenant. Sth 
Light Dragoons: Lt Sawbridge to be Capt. 13th: Cor Bush to be Lt, v Toul- 
min, who ret. Mil Train: En Briggs to be Lt, v Dawson, killed in action; 
Keogh to be Lt. 4th Ft: Ens Chinn and Bent, 66th, to be Lts. 13th: Lt. Chi- 
chester to be Capt, v Jones, killed in action; Ens England and Henzell to be 
Lts. 17th: Lt Mosse to be Inst of Musk. 4\th: Maj Leslie to be Lt-Col, v Va 
liant, who ret on f-p; Brvt Maj xy to be Maj; Lt Richards to be Capt. 4 
En Blyth to be Lt, v Elmes, dec. 45th: Serg-Maj Guernsey to be Ea wp. 534: 
Capt Moubray to be Maj, v Brvt Lt.Col Payn, whose Brvt Rank Subst; Lt a 
lor to be Capt. 55th: Lt Young perm to res. 60th: En King to be Lt. 73d: 
Lt Cooke, to be Capt. 77th: Maj the Hon A G U Chichester, to be Lt-Col, ¥ 
Straton, UB, dec; Bvt-Lt-Col Carden, to be Major; Lt Fosbery to be Capt. S4th: 
Qtmr Donelan to be Pmr, v Eddy, dec. 97th: En Smith to be Lt. 100th: Serg- 
Maj Morris, fm the School of Musky, at Hythe, to be En, w-p. Rifle Brigade: 
En Fremantle, 5th Fusiliers, to be En; Ass-Surg Seward, fm Staff, to be Ast 
Surg. 3d W I Regt: Serg-Maj Moore to be En, w-p. (We omit 16 appointmenss 
to Cornetcies and Ensigncies ) Depot Batt.—BvvLi-Col Wright, im 9st Fy 
to be Maj. Staff-—Maj Maydwell, im Depot Batt, to be Dep AdjtGen to tie 
Forces serving in Ceylon, with the rank of Lt-Col. Unatt.—Capt Mayne, To 
Lt Drags, to be Maj. Brevet-—Bvt-Col Valiant to be Maj-Gen, mak hoa; 
be Culs; Lt- Cols Dixon, CB, Dep Batt; Bunbury, CB, h-p 23d Ft; Flemyng 4 
Langford, RM. Mem.—Bvt-Lt-Cul J H ‘Trevelyan, h-p as Maj Unatt, per to 
b-s, being about to become a settler in Canada. 


‘ Navp. 
—Lieuts : Count Eagene G. F. G. Viscomti and J. M. Btew- 


art, addl. to the Indus, 78, flag ship, on the North American and W. I. station 5 
J. Rorie to A: 
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Rovat Manines.—Sec. Lt. Allnutt to be First Lt., v. Gill, to H-p. 
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New Books. 


From D. Appleton & Co. we have received a copy of a xew little do- 
mestic story called The Coopers, or Getting Under Way. It is trom the pen 
of Alice B. Haven, and deals with a social evil which will demand, we 
think, a vast deal of literary energy to abolish, or even alleviate. Every 
effort is a step in the right direction, but it will be a long time, 
in these rapid days of boarding-house life, before young ladies will be 
brought to a knowledge of the fact, that the conduct of a home means 
something more than a mere talent for dress. That there is absolate 
ignorance on the subject of housekeeping, and much unnecessary discom- 
fort arising therefrom, are facts beyond peradventure, and on these Miss 
Haven has constructed a domestic story of home grievances which will, 
we have no doubt, be interesting in the parlour where young wives most 
do congregate. The work would have been none the less savoury if many 
spicings of unnecessary slang had been omitted. 

We have all of usat some time or other read the touching story of Paul 
and Virginia. Recently a new edition of this most popular of all works has 
made ite appearance in a notice of which we find the following sketch 
of the author. We need make no excuse for introducing it to our 
readers. 

The author of Paul and Virginia was a man with a fixed idea. From 
boyhood to old age he dreamt of founding a colony where nature 
was to be all beauty, and man was to be all virtue. Strongly in- 
finenced by the Utopian sentimentalism of the last century, and avowing 
his belief, even under the Reign of Terror, that the age of iron was past 
and the age of gold coming—dissatisfied with a state of society in which 
his want of birth and fortune, and his own impracticable temper barred 
the way to advancement, and impressed with a deep and lively sense of 
the wouders and the loveliness of the external world—he spent his youth 
in purposeless wanderings and schemes beyond his strength, and his later 
manhood in creating on paper what fact denied him. The idyl which 
has made him famous is but “a happy accident,” among a number of 
works which are like it in kind, though not in success. This slight tale 
owes its principal charm to the manner in which it invests an Arcadian 

with the reality and interest of definite and unfamiliar scenery. 
it also charms us because the melancholy, the love of solitude, and the 
feeling ofa bitter contrast between man and nature that pervade it seem 
to come from a source deeper than sentimentalism, and express at once 
the opinions vaguely held by the generation to which the writer be- 
longed, and the intensity with which those opinions were held by the 
writer himself. On such a tale as Paul and Virginia criticism cannot say 
much. It pleases because it pleases. But still in this, as in every other 
work, we may find an interest—which may be called an interest of the 
second reading—in examining the relation it bears to the mind of the 
writer and the literature of the time. The tale itself absorbs us when 
we read it for the first time, but on re-perusing it we have leisure toinquire 
how it came to be written. To do this it is necessary to have before us 
the outliue of the writer’s life. 

Bernardin de St. Pierre was born at Havre, in 1737, of a family which 

originally came from Lorraine, but which made pretensions, not very 
ise nor very well founded, to descend from Eustache de St. Pierre of 
alais. The anecdotes of his boyhood that have been handed down re- 
present him as a child of little regular education, with a passion for 
animals, and a power like that which made the infancy of Hartley Cole- 
ridge so remarkable, of living in a world, visionary and yet methodical, 
of his own. The great event of his early life was reading Robinson Crusoe. 
His imagination was stimulated, and he soon invented an island ; but 
not content with the solitary existence of his model, he peopled it with 
the sort of persons that he thought he should like to live with, Already 
in his boyish fancy we see the germ of Paul and Virginia, where the en- 
chanted island that presents the scenery of the Isle of France is tenanted 
by persons who are lifelike but impossible. 

After attaining some proficiency in mathematics, St. Pierre was ad- 
mitied as a pupil at the school of the Ponts et Chaussées, and subse- 
oa entered the Corps of Engineers. He served one campaign in 

esse, in 1760, but quarrelled with his superior officers ; and, leaving the 
French army, he went to offer his services to Catherine of Russia, and 
subsequently to the King of Poland. He was vain and irascible, and 
— that he could obtain would content him ; and as soon as he was ap- 
pointed to a post, he threw it up.as unworthy of him. In 1766 he re- 
tarned to France, and after spending some time in soliciting and worry- 
ing different Ministers, he was appointed Chief Engineer of the Isle of 
France. It is worth observing that his first and most genuine impres- 
sions of that island had nothing in them of that warmth of admiration 
which runs through the idealized picture he afterwards gave to the world. 
In a series of letters sent, or sup} to be sent, to a friend, he describes 
the scenery of the Isle of France ; and these letters are full of regrets for 
the flowers and fruits of Europe, and for the tranquil delights of rural 
France. “These savage scenes,” he writes, “ are never enlivened by the 
singing of birds or by the loves of any peaceful animals. The ear is 
wounded with the croaking of paroquets, and the shrill cries of monkeys.” 
In Paul and Virginia the birds have learnt to sing, the animals make the 
tenderest love, and the monkeys are the fantastic and light-hearted chil- 
dren of an abundant nature. In 1771, St. Pierre returned to France, and 
began to form some valuable literary friendships, and again to solicit the 
patronage of Ministers. With Condorcet and Rousseau especially he was 
on terms of intimacy ; and feeling that literature was his true vocation, 
he began to apply himself to a severe task, and, in 1784, published his 
Studies of Nature. Poor and unknown as he was before this work was pub- 
lished, he “ woke one morning” and found himself famous and provided 
for. The Studies suited the taste of the generation. Their gentle and 
vague piety, their true sensibility, even their faults, recommended them 
to the Court of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, to the numbers who 
believed themselves on the eve of a poetical change, and to the literary 
¢ritics of that generation. In 1788, he published the fourth volume of 
the Studies, containing Paul and Virginia ; and the beauty and delicacy of 
the tale made themselves felt at once. In spite of the Revolution, the 
Test of his life was prosperous. He was appointed intendant of the Jar- 
din-du-roi ; and in the year 3 of the Republic he was installed as Profes- 
sor of Morals in the Ecole Normale. He had also the domestic felicity of 
marrying in his old age two charming young wives, the more recent of 
whom subsequently married his idolizing biographer, Aimé Martin ; so 
that he had even a posthumous good fortune. He died in 1814, his 
last work, the Harmonies, being published a few months after his death. 

His taste for landscape beauty was indisputably genuine, and his skill 
in choosing the characteristic features of scenery is manifestly based on 
the vividness of his own observations. Baron Humboldt says that Paul 

irginia was his constant companion in his tropical wanderings, and 

that he was repeatedly struck with the admirable truth of St. Pierre’s 
Tepresentations. He especially mentions that a hundred times when the 
Suides informed him that midnight was passed by looking at the position 
of the Southern Cross, he has called to mind the passage where the last 
interview of Paul and Virginia is broken up by the warning that the 
thern Cross is beginning to near the horizon. St. Pierre belonged to 
that class of observers who find their own power of observation sufficient, 
Who reject as alien to their feelings anything like minute aud scien- 
analysis. Baron Humboldt stands almost alone as a man who has 
combined both the power of scientific inquiry and the poetical compre- 
hension of nature as a whole. St. Pierre felt that for the purposes of 

c the observation of nature may be too minute. In Pauland Virgi- 
nia there is that great fundamental accuracy of description, the success 
of which consists in leaving on the mind of the reader a correct general 

pression of tropical nature, both in its terrific and in its calmer aspect. 
the soli vastness of scenery where everything is on so prodigal 
scale, of a great force both as measured by time and by space acting 
everywhere, he has given us a representation which we feel to be true 
even before the testimony of travellers like Humboldt has assured us of 
its trath. This general truth of representation defies analysis, It is de- 
rived only from poetical genius, and we cannot say why itis there. But 
When we descend to particular pieces of description, we can then ask how 
the degree of accuracy and abundance of details is satisfactory or not. 

ri Poetical novelists of more recent times have certainly erred by the 
bag of detail which they have heaped on their descriptive passages. 
ana, for example, where the same scenery is painted as in Paul and 

a wgmia, We are fatigued and overcome by the lavish extravagance of 
escriptive language, In the English novels of the present day, we are 
apt to find, on the other hand, too large @ measure of technical and pro- 
saic accuracy. We have fatiguing lisis of wildflowers with correct com- 
4 of their st and pistils, and heaps of stones indexed ac- 
foe to their geological eras, St. Pierre goes as far in this minor 
nd of accuracy as it is safe to go. Sometimes, indeed, he exceeds it. 

‘ben Virginia, for example, has a little money sent her, she buysall the 


erent sorts of handkerchiefs, scarfs, shawls, and coarse cloths made in 








the Isle of France, and the adjacent countries. Tnereis something of an 
encyclopedic fulness in this, bat it is rare, and generally we have to ad- 
mire both the moderation which limits the information given and the 
neatness with which the information is conveyed. 

But it is not scenery alone that reigns supreme in Paul and Virginia— 
it is scenery as viewed with the eyes of a sentimentalist. Nature is re- 
garded in connexion with the thoughts of man, and as deriving life and 
meaning from the tie. So far all poetical interpretation of nature must 
agree. But sentimental poetry narrows the range of feelings and 
thoughts which it sees reflected in, or illustrated by, the natural world. 
It takes cognizance only of the affections and of the associations which 
attach themselves to the tenderer and softer side of life. Sentimental- 
ism, therefore, when it is genuine and free from affectation, has a sphere 
in which it is legitimate, and it is only when it attempts to bring the 
whole of human life into its domain that it is faulty. The innocence of 
early years, the purity of young affection, the peaceful current of obscure 
happiness, may find their counterparts and congenial accessories in the 
external world, as well as any other portions or qualities of human exis- 
tence. It is the merit of Paul and Virginia that it elaborates this har- 
mony yey “one and quietly. The cocoa-nuts which mark the 
ages of the children, and the rapid growth of the tree of which Virginia 
has sown the seed just before her departure, and which, by the sudden- 
ness of its gigantic development seems to magnify the term of her ab- 
sence, are remarkable instances of the felicity with which St. Pierre binds 
the scenery he loved to remember with the ideal persons whom he loved 
to create. And the life of the young couple, bound up so intimately as 
it is with the grandeur and peacefulness of one dear secluded spot, is in- 
spired with a morality that evidently gave it meaning and reality to the 
mind of the author. That “the goodaoess of God endureth yet daily,” 
and that doing good is a luxury, were two thoughts that lay deep in the 
heart of St. Pierre and shine through Paul and Virginia. 

The tale is full of weaknesses, and even puerilities. The death of Vir- 
ginia, who is drowned because she is afraid lest a sailor should see her 
half-dressed, and who is accordingly praised for her angelic modesty, 
crosses the line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous. The 
old man who tells the story goes off into anathemas of French society 
which are evidently dictated by the personal disappointment of St. 
Pierre, and stigmatizes all writing of books as profitless, because “ the 
Gospel, the best of books, has served for centuries only as a pretext for 
the mutual hatred of Europeans.” Sometimes the author even sinks into 
platitudes so absolutely commonplace as the suggestion that the spirits 
of Paul and Virginia love to wander over the “ roofs of straw where in- 
dustrious virtue dwells.” But the great blot of the book, if we wish to 
assign its place in idyllic literature, is, that it is all out of the region of 
the possible, and that its reality is entirely derived from the accuracy of 
the scenery. These good and perfect inhabitants of the Happy Valley 
are not real human beings. They are not more like possible people than 
Arcadian shepherdesses are like living keepers of flocks. The whole tale 
is coloured by the theory, so prevalent in France when it was written, 
that men would be perfectly good if left to the unperverted teaching of 
nature. Paul has attained a marriageable age when he asks his old 
friend what is virtue, and is told, “‘ My son, you who sustain your parents 
by your labour need not have it defined.” Paul, it is implied, had been 
virtuous from his cradle upwards. The true idyl should always rest on 
a basis of real life. In the most perfect idyllic composition of modern 
times, the Mare au Diable, the characters are as real as the scenery. 
Everything is in keeping, and it is because the harmony is so perfect, 
while the theme is so simple, that we call the tale idyllic ; but if it had 
been less well and artistically written, it would still have been a pleasing 
story of rural life. It is not the fruit of any theory about humanity. 
Paul and Virginia is ideal, not because common things are idealized in it, 
but because the sphere in which it is placed is imaginary. To under- 


. | stand this sphere we must go back to the time in which it was written, 


and to the life of the author ; and great and many as are its merits, and 
abundantly as it has deserved its place in popular estimation, it must 
stiil be pronounced subject to considerable drawbacks when criticism at- 
tempts to appreciate its relative value as compared with that of the 
masterpieces of idyllic writing. 

There are some readers no doubt who will find a pleasant atom of 
amusement in the following notice of a new German book, which claims 
to daguerreotype our home manners. The author it will be seen gets 
handled a little roughly, and possibly will think less of English literary 
manners than any other. 

This book, printed and published at Goettingen, is dedicated “ to the 
German Readers of the English Language, by their Sincere Well- 
wisher.”’ It is intended, we presume, to afford such readers some notion 
of how English people of all classes think, talk, and live, at the present 
day. We hope that, at all events, German readers will not fancy that 
English printers turn out such work as that contained in these two vol- 
umes. It strikes us that Millicent must have been printed by workmen 
who did not understand the English language, and that the author must 
have thought it unnecessary to exercise any oversight of their work. 
We never saw a printed book which contained so many words wrongl 
spelt, and many pages cannot be said to have any punctuation at ail 
A “ well-wisher of-German readers of the English language’ would cer- 
tainly wish that such a book should not fall into their hands, as its pe- 
rusal would tend to bewilder the foreign student of a tongue which is 
quite hard enough to foreigners already. 

Millicent purports to be written by a middle-aged lady, and to contain 
the story of the more striking incidents which she has witnessed during 
her life. We have no doubt that the work is written by a woman. 
There is but one inference to be drawn from the abundance of such ex- 
clamations as “‘ Gracious, what weather we had!” There is also a femi- 
nine disregard of the ordinary course of time. Years crumple up into 
nothing, or extend to vast duration, with no regard whatever to the fa- 
miliar rules of arithmetic. It is striking to find, at the second page of 
the first volume, that although Millicent is to describe Our English Homes 
of the Present Day, the authoress feels an unwillingness to write the book 
because it is to “ rip up scenes that are long since past.” It appears, too, 
that a young lady who was eighteen when Jenny Lind was in the zenith 
of her fame in 1847, bas, in the eleven years down to 1858, arrived at 
the age ot forty-three—likewise that a lad who in 1847 was fifteen, after 
running a long course of rascality and disappearing for a number of 
years, came out as a great tenor at the Opera, held for a lengthened pe- 
riod the position of “a prince in the musical world,’ and “ lives yet, 
though from age his powers have faded.’’ In the common course of 
things this individual would now be no more than twenty-six, while in 
the book his years must at least be seventy. It is interesting, also, to 
find that, thirty or forty years since, fashionable London shopmen wore 
“ Albert chains’—-the name of the coming Prince Consort having thus 
cast its shadow considerably before his appearance among us. 

Nothing would be easier than to exhibit this book as a very absurd 
one. We could collect from its pages instances of most remarkable vul- 
garity and flippancy by scores and hundreds—also many indications of 
an extreme snobbishness of nature. We do not remember any work 
which contains such an amount of Freuch phrases, where English ones 
would have served quite as well to convey the meaning intended ; or 
where there is so disagreeable and unsuccessful an. attempt at constant 
smartness. We are told of a baronet who had made his fortune in In- 
dia, that ‘“ No human power could dissuade the yellow baronet from ap- 
pearing in miraculous waistcoats and impossible trou— hum—. Par- 
donnez-moi.”’ Then it is pleasant to dine with pleasant people ; “ but to 4 
drive ten or fifteen miles to eat Welsh mutton and talk of the weather 
and dismal country gossip—bah / c’est toute autre chose.” The authoress 
tells us that her hero was “a perfect gentleman,”’ all whose words car- 
ried much “ weight and force.” We have many specimens of the lively 
conversation in which this refined person was accustomed to deal. Af- 
ter a night of rain, he informed a circle of high-bred ladies at a country 
house, that “the dablias and chrysanthemums had been on the spree 
last night, and had drunk too much.” At a pleasant pic-nic the same 
individual declared that “ we were all uncommon jolly.”’ A duchess, re- 
solved to call a spade a spade, mentioned as her reason for carrying two 
pocket-handkerchiefs, that “it is not pleasant to blow one’s nose upon 
Mechlin lace.” So good was the duchess’s appetite, that Herbert (the 
hero) “ pronounced her a first rate feeder.” Still, that lady’s doings were 
not so remarkable as those of ‘the Honourable Miss Stuffaway,”’ who 
ate so much, that “ after dinner she was obliged to have her stays un- 
laced.” The refined hero likewise declared, concerning one of his early 
loves, that “ she was a regular stunner.” On the whole, we think, there 
are reasons besides the bad printing why Millicent should not be taken 
by German readers as a just description of “ English Homes of the pre- 
sent day.” . 

As for plot, there is little or none ; and the action is huddled up, or 
rather cut short, at the close of the book, in @ most unsatisfactory way. 
But still, it would give quite an uojust impression of the work to point 
out these things as a fair sample of it. The authoress of Millicent—who, 
we have no duubt, is a comparatively young person— real ta- 
lent, Perhaps she is a young girl who has listened with undue admira- 





tion to the slang of her brothers or cousins. There is very considerable 
depth and aot of thought—very considerable and accurate know- 
ledge of life, both high and low—very considerable power of describing 
scenery in a graphic way—very considerable ability to conceive and de 
lineate characters, which are marked without being exaggerated—very 
considerable fluency and even eloquence in style. On the whole, Millicent 
is a very readable and interesting book. . There is a marked improve- 
ment in the second volume as compared with the first ; there is leas affee- 
tation, less flippancy, more thought—in short, the entire composition is 
a great deal better. Throughout the work, we find a keen insight into 
the snobbishness which is native to the independent Briton. There are 
passages upon that topic which are not unworthy of the author of the 
Book of Snobs. And the authoress herself, upon several occasions, unin- 
tentionally illustrates her text. She is a r cousin, of good family, 
who has always lived among her grand selatlens ; and so she heartily 
despises “ retired merchants.” She regards the only opening for a young 
man of gentle blood as being “a Government situation,” and speaks 
with scathing sarcasm of people who go to pic-nics in “ one-horse broug- 
hams.” The hero meets abroad with his uncle’s, a baronet's, lawyer who 
had succeeded to a large fortune. The lawyer “had the impertinence 
to bow, and offer to shake hands ;” and the authoress records with appro- 
val that the hero—a penniless, idle lad—“ felt strongly moved to kick 
him.” We read the work with an alternate disposition to declare it ex- 
tremely and to pitch it with indignation into the fire—however, we 
read it through, and the passages which excite our wrath grow always 
fewer and shorter as we proceed. 

The story opens at an English country-house, Langley Hall, the seat 
of a baronet, one Sir John Langley, the authoress’s uncle. It was a very 
pretty place :— . 


Suddenly an unexpected turn of the road brought us close to the house, which 
had hitherto been concealed by the enormous yews which on that side grew 
thick around it. It ws a large house in the Elizabethan style, with small tur- 
rets and twisted chimneys. A low, irregular house, covered to the very top 
with dark-green ivy—multitudes of windows of every size and in every position 
—a massive porch paved with old Roman tiles. Such was the front of the house. 
The back red entirely. A lawn and flower-garden spread up to the elema- 
tis-covered verandah ; and in the centre a large circular conservatory, filled with 
the rarest plants, rose up as high as the second story, with windows from one 
ot the drawing-rooms opening into it upon a sort of gallery, while below three 
glass doors gave entrance to the dining-rooms. The groups of trees skirti 
the lawn, which was bounded by a long terrace, afforded. openings throu, 
which lovely views of the surrounding country could be obtained. Hill and ap- 
land were there : church spire and village ; while yet nearer were fields of wayv- 
ing corn, and orchards filled with trees laden to the ground with ripe blashing 
fruit. A row of poplars, seen here and there, marked the spot where the river 
Ouse flowed on silently ; and their sharp lines, shooting up into the summer 
oe, gave a pleasing contrast to the rich clustering foliage of the more adjacent 

rees. 


Here we may remark a little indication of that forgetfulness of the 
bearing of things upon each other, which produced the arithmetical in- 
consistencies which we have already pointed out. Of course, orchards 
could not possibly be filled with “ ripe blushing fruit” at the same time 
that the poplars were “ shooting up into the summer air.” 

In this pleasant retreat the authoress meets, after long separation, her 
uncle and aunt, and their daughter Millicent, of course, was distinguished 
by her “dazzling loveliness’’—could the heroine of a novel have less? 
Her voice, too, was “rich and deep ;” her manner earnest and abrupt. 
On the whole, Mury (the writer) felt rather afraid of her. A few days 
later arrived “ Cousin Herbert,” with his inseparable friend, Lord Harry 
Windham. Millicent and Herbert, it soon appears, are mutually ia love, 
but disguise their sentiments from one another. Millicent treats Herbert 
with bare civility, sometimes not with that ; and Herbert declares em- 
phatically to his friend, that “he would rather live in a garretall his 
life alone than marry Millicent Langley.” Millicent departs to her 
chamber and spends the night in a frantic state. A number of guests ar- 
rive, and the Hall is crowded for some weeks. There are a Duke and 
Duchess of Ancaster, simple and kind persons, the Duchess having a ten- 
dency to urge all her friends to take blue pills and black draughts. 
There was a poet, who produced “ beautifal poems, full of lovetiness,’’ 
but who looked, talked, danced, and ate like other men. There was a 
Lady Greypride, a leader of fashion, with “ an air smacking of Belgrave- 
square, Hyde-park, and exclusiveness,” with her son, an empty-headed 

outh, whom she was anxious to see married to Millicent, who was the 

eiress of her father’s estates. There was a Miss Chumley, a “ would-be 
young lady, fast verging on old maidism.” It was, it appears, this lady’s 
manner to “ wriggle upon her chair, making eyes at gentlemen.” And 
there was a boy of fi teen, who is the villain of the tale—Cecil Aller- 
ton, an orphan whom the baronet had taken under his care, and was 
bringing up for the law. Cecil had a beautiful voice, and was, as is 
usual with boys, deeply in love with Millicent, who was some years his 
senior. 

This party, with many other guests who come and go, pay a length- 
ened visit to Langley Hall. It was September when the Hall began to 
get filled with visitors ; and the season seems to have gradually got beck 
to summer as the weeks passed over. There was a pic-nic and many 
other diversions, including a dinner-party at the house of a wealthy na- 
bob who had sprung from some obscure family, no one knew where, but 
who had made a fortune in India, and insoleutly presumed to buy the 
mansion of some country gentleman who had ran through his means and 
was glad to sell it. The poor parents of this individual must have had 
some presentiment of his future career, for they had given him the name, 
somewhat unusual in England, of Toonee Rupee. Meanwhile Herbert 
meets with a shocking accident through the smashing of an express train. 
Millicent and Mary tend him with great care, and when he is getting 
better, there occurs the strong incident of the book. While both ladies 
are in the room, though he is not aware of the presence of the former, he 
makes a declaration of love which Mary understands as addressed to 
herself ; and indeed. judging from the book, we do not see how any ra- 
tional being could understand it otherwise. Mary, who has long loved 
the individual secretly, bursts out with a violent declaration that his 
affection is returned, which is cut short by Herbert’s bellowing out that 
it was Millicent he was speaking of. All we can say is, that Herbert 
must have been as stupid a bungler as we ever happened to meet with. 
Hysterics follow—Millicent and Herbert become engaged. The engage- 
ment, for no conceivable reason, is to be kept secret, and Millicent and 
Mary go up to London to be introduced to the fashionable world by Lady 
Greypride. So we are told of the parties to which the girls went, and 
how they were presented at Court. Although the presentation took 
place some thirty years since, we find that the reigning sovereign was 
Queen Victoria. Wearied of London gaiety, Millicent and all her friends 
go to Malvern to the cold water-cure. Then Millicent and Herbert get 
married. Then they go abroad. Then they return home. Then they 
take up house in Belgravia. Then Cecil makes mischief between Milli- 
cent and her husband, by representing to the former that the latter is 
unfaithful. Then Herbert dies. Then all parties go to the opera to hear 
a great singer who has lately appeared. The great singer proves to 
be Cecil. Then the story ends with an extremely lame and impotent 
conclusion. 

There are several descriptions of low London life, also of humble rus- 
tic life, which in themselves have considerable merit ; but they are tacked 
on the story in a very clumsy manner, and have hardly anything to do 
with the progress of the plot. There is good sense and truth in the re- 
marks, occurring in several places throughout the volumes, as to the ab- 
surdity of the pictures which are often drawn (by town people) of rustic 
innocence and happiness :— 

I believe there really are those among our class who think that a life of raral 
labour and rustic hardships must be the most agreeable of all existences. 
Utter folly! They suffer visions of new milk, brown bread, marigolds and 
sweet straw beds, to blind them. The iron spoons, the heaviness, the fleas, to 
say no worse—and alas that I must add it,the too frequently recurring want— 
are kept out of sight. 

—— 

Tue Dramatic CoLtecE.—A new Institution is introduced to the pub- 
lic—the Dramatic College ; which, already, before its formal birth, is 
possessed of landed property, has £700 in money, the means of construct- 
ing four out of its twenty buildings, and is conditionally promised the 
good offices of the Queen as its Godmother. The first object is, to erect 
twenty buildings, ten for actors and ten for actresses with annuities 
for the occupants. The idea springs from the land of Mr. Heary Dodd, 
“ a kind and benevolent gentleman in Berkshire,” who has given land and 
money for the purpose ; and Mr. Charles Kean mustered an imposing 
array of brother actors, dramatic authors, artists, and friends of the dra- 
ma, to inaugurate the public appeal. Actors have hitherto been some- 
what hardly used. If they are so singularly and individually successful 
that they become “ stars,” they may make fortunes out of their earn- 
ings ; less than that success yields commonly little more than enough 
to provide for the wants of the day. Besides, there is a circumstance 
which is not enough taken into account in estimating the conduct of pro- 
fessional men. The actor is led by his avocations into an habitual frame 
of mind most congenial to enjoyment, to kindness, to generosity towards 
those whose living exigencies eall out impulsive sympathy, but uncon- 
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to prudential calculation. And how can we expect to get fore- | These fanatics, we affirm are the true Sabbath-breakers, and north of | peared embarrassed or confused by the excessive demonstrations of ro. 

out of a man whose very frame of mind must oi oma Tweed especially, instead of being controlled by law, they have the law | spect showered upon bim, but behaved as though he had been aceus. 
incompatible with foresight? We might as well try to keep guineas in a | at their back, or at least its administrators, and the mence is that | tomed to them all his life. His saloons, and a vast pavillion he had 
violin, and then expect to get music out of the instrument. the Scotch Sabbath is as unlike the Christian one as the blackest tast to | caused to be erected in front of the palace, were constantly filled by 9 
the highest feast in the calendar. You may not so much as drink at a | crowd of s and administrators, and the highest nobles and most 

Sastizy.—I fancy I see him now, as he sat by Re stnies, and hear / fountain noted for the purity and healing virtue of its waters, so rigidly | disti men in Italy, who came to solicit a favour of a glance or 
his voice, the tones of which impressed me with his sincerity and simpli- | is the Scottish Sunday modelled after the precedents recorded in the | of a momentary interview. Everything had succumbed to the éclate of 


city. His resemblance to his sister, Elizabeth, was as striking as it they 
been twins. His eyes were most expressive ; his complexion beau- 
tifally fair ; his featares exquisitely fine ; his hair was dark, and no pe- 
euliar attention to its arrangement was manifest. In person he was 
and gentlemaalike, but inclined to stoop ; bis gait was decidedly 
not military. The | appearance indicated delicacy of con- 
stitution, One would at once pronounce of him. that he was somethin 
different from other men. There was an earnestness in his manner, anc 
such a perfect gentleness of breeding and freedom from everything arti- 
ficial as charmed every one. I never met a man who so immediately won 
upon me. The generosity of nis disposition and utter unselfishness im- 
upon him the necessity of strict self-denial in personal comforts. 
mently, he was obliged to be most economical in his dress. He 
one day asked us, how we liked his coat, the only one he had brought 
with him. We said it was very nice, it looked as if new. “ Well,” said 
he, “ it is an old black coat which I have had done up, and smartened 
with metal buttons and a velvet collar.” As it was not desirable that 
Bysshe’s presence in the country should be known, we arranged that, on 
a out, he should wear my scarlet uniform, and that I should as- 
sume his outer garments. So he donned the soldier’s dress, and sallied 
forth. His head was so remarkably small, that though mine be not 
, the cap came down over his eyes, the peak resting on his nose, 
it had to be staffed before it would fit him. His hat just stuck on 
the crown of my head. He certainly looked like anything but a soldier. 
The metamorphosis was very amusing ; he enjoyed it much, and made 
himself perfectly at home in his unwonted garb. 

We gave him the name of Captain Jones, under which name we used 
to talk ef him after his departure ; but with all our care Bysshe’s visit 
could not be kept asecret. Ichanced to mention the name of Sir James 
Mackintosh of whom he expressed the highest admiration. He told me 
Sir James was intimate with one to whom, as he said, he owed every- 
thing ; from whose book, Political Justice, he had derived all that was 
valuable in knowledge and virtue, He discoursed with eloquence and 
enthusiasm ; but his views seemed to me exquisitely metaphysical, and 
by no means clear, precise, or decided. He told me he bad already read 
the Bible, in Hebrew, four times. He was then only twenty-two years 
of age. Shelley never learnt Hebrew ; he probably said, in Greek, for 
he was much addicted to reading the Septuagint. He spoke of the Su- 
preme Being as of infinite mercy and benevolence. He disclosed no fixed 
views of epiritual things ; all seemed wild and fanciful. He said that he 
onoe thought the surrounding atmosphere was peopled with the spirits 
of the departed. He reasoned and spoke as a perfect gentleman, and 
treated my arguments, boy as I was—I had lately completed my six- 
teenth year—with as much consideration and reepect as if I had been his 
- in ability and attainments. Shelley was one of the most sensitive 

human beings ; he bad a horror of taking life, and looked upon it as a 
crime. He read poetry with great emphasis and solemnity: one even- 
+. read aloud to us a translation of one of Goethe’s poems, and at 

day I think Ihear bim. In music he seemed to delight, as a medium 
of association : the tunes which had been favourites in boyhood charmed 
him, There was one which he played several times on the piano with 
one hand, that seemed to absorb him ; it was an exceedingly simple air, 
which, I understand, his earliest love was wont to play for him. Poor 
fellow! He soon left us, and I never saw him afierwards, but I can 
never forget him. It was his last visit to Field Place. He was an 
amiable, gentle being.— Hogg's Life of Shelley. 








A New Picrore sy Morm10.—There is now, says the Literary Ga- 
2ele, on view at Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s, the foreign booksellers, 
a piotare by Murillo, “ The Assumption of the Virgin,’ which has ex- 
cited some interest among connoisseurs, and which admirers of the great 

master will do well to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
inspecting. Its history is traced nearly, if not quite, from the easel of 
the painter. It was presented in the artist’s lifetime by Don Juan de 
Palafox HM Mendoza, Archbishop of Mexico, to the Monastery of the Car- 
melites, in the city of Mexico. There it remained till the troublous pe- 
riod of the early part of the present century, when Lord Cochrane, 
through his interest with the viceroy of Mexico, persuaded the monks 
to dispore of it to him, but it slipped through his fingers. It was car- 
ried to Vera Cruz, but the revolutionary outbreak of 1810, prevented 
its embarkation, and it was placed for security in the Carmelite chapel 
of that city. Two years later it into the hands of Archbishop 
Martinez, in whose collection it remained till his death. It was then 
ased by Don F. Pablo Vasquez, Archbishop of Mexico, who sold 
in 1851, to Don José Lang, a merchant of Puebla, by whom it was 
sent to Europe in 1853. Of its authenticity we suppose there can be no 
doubt, estimatiog it by its merits. Professor Magnus and Mr. Miiudler, 
who saw it in Paris, have expressed their entire conviction of its genu- 
ineness, as has also Dr. Waagen, who saw it in Germany. Sir Charles 
Eastlake, and other eminent English connoisseurs, have also, as we un- 
derstand, expressed a like conviction, 





An Anrticrrpatep Detver.—At the end of the fifteenth, and early in 
the sixteenth century, Stceffer, the celebrated astronomer, was professor 
of mathematics at Tubingen. This eminent man rendered great services 
to astronomy, and was one of the first who pointed out the way of reme- 
dying the errors in the Julian calendar, according to which time was 
then computed. But neither his abilities nor his knowledge could pro- 
tect him against the spirit of his age. In 1524, he published the result 
of some obstruse calculations, in which he had been long engaged, and 
>= he bad ascertained the remarkable fact, that in that same year 

world would again be destroyed by a deluge. This announcement, 
made by a man of such eminence, and made, too, with the utmost confi- 
denoe, caused a lively and universal alarm. News of the approaching 
event was rapidly circulated, and Europe was filled with consternation. 
To avoid the first shock, those who had houses by the sea, or on rivers, 
abandoned them ; while others, perceiving that such measures could only 
be temporary, adopted more active precautions. It was suggested that, 
asa preliminary step, the Emperor Charles V. should appoiat inspectors 
to survey the country, and mark those places which, being least exposed 
to the coming flood, would be most likely to afford a shelter. That this 
be done, was the wish of the imperial general, who was then sta- 
tioned at Florence, and by whose desire a work was written recommend- 
ing it. But the minds of men were too distracted for so deliberate a 
plan ; and besides, as the height of the flood was uncertain, it was impos- 
sible to say whether it would not reach the top of the most elevated 
mountains. In the midst of there and similar schemes, the fatal day drew 
near, and nothing had yet been contrived on a scale large enough to 
meet the evil. To enumerate the different proposals which were made 
and rejected, would fill a long chapter. One proposal is, however, worth 
noticing, because it was carried into effect with great zeal, and is more- 
over, very characteristic of the age. An ecclesiastic of the name of Au- 
riol, who was then professor of canon law at the University of Toulouse, 
revolved in his own mind various expedients by which this universal dis- 
aster might be a At length it occurred to him that it was prac- 
ticable to imitate the course which, on a similar emergency, Noah had 
adopted with eminent success. Scarcely was the idea conceived, when 
it was put into execution. The inhabitants of Toulouse lent their aid ; 
and an ark was built, in the hope that some part, at least, of the human 
might be rved, to continue their race, and repeople the earth, 
the waters should have subsided, and the land again become dry.— 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation.” 


Tae Reat SassaTa-Breakers.—It would be a good practical satire, 
if some Liberal legislator would bring in a bill to protect the genuine 
Sabbath of Christianity from the Sabbatarians, The most henious of all 
Sabbath-breakers are these puritans, who abolish the weekly rest of 
heavenly institution, and appoint in its stead a day of their own ordain- 
ing, a day of weariness and sour observance, ten times more uncongenial 
to our nature than any amount of toil of mind or body. A statue to re- 
strain and —_ this i of evil-doing on Sunday would breathe the 

t of our religion, and become the code of a Christian nation. 

as our bigots themselves, we should go the full 

g them to divide the day in question between pious 
innocent rational recreation ; but on the contrary we ad- 
mit to its fullest extent their right to pass their Sabbaths in gloom and 
epee) gee only they leave their neighbours free to celebrate it 
after fashion. is liberty at nt, wherever the Sabbatarian 
heresy has af enpe influence, isdenied to the community at large, who 
are prohibi rom observing the day as the Founder of our faith ob- 
served it himself, to humour a profane sect, who, undeterred by the di- 
vine denunciations, prefer the example of the Pharisees to the example of 


; 





Goepel only to be shunned. The following narrative from the letter of 
“ An Old Bachelor,” published in the Scotsman of last Saturday, will con- 
firm what we state : 
lately revisiting Pitkeathly after an interval of many years 

I found Strathearn as beautiful as ever—the walks as shady, the air as 
pure, the hills as green, and the water as wholesome and pleasant as in 
the days of my youth. To be sure the gay assemblages at Pitkeathly 
House and the Bridge-of-Earn Hotel have disap ; but perhaps the 
| is on that account all the more suitable for quiet elderly folks 
ike me. However, there is one change that I cannot regard with satis- 
faction, and which excites the discontent of many other visitors—the 
piety of the village has risen to such a height that not a drop of water, 
can be procured at the Well on Sundays! The invalids are virtually 
told—* There are six days in which men ought to work ; in these, there- 
fore, come and be healed, and not on the Sabbath Day.’’ Have the 
keepers of the Well forgotten that this was the argument of an ecclesi- 
astical functionary who was reproved by the highest authority as a 
“ hypocrite” for his zeal? 

ou may send, it is true, for a pitcherful of water on Saturday, and 
drink it on Sunday morning ; but then its quality is deteriorated, and 
you lack the inducement to increase its beneficial effects by “ walking 
through the corn-fields” to the Well. The walking, I presume, is held 
to be no less sinful than the giving of water, notwithstanding the sanc- 
tion which it has from the example of the Founder of our religion, and 
even from the practice of the Pharisees, who met him and his disciples, 
while so employed, on the Sabbath Day. 

Why, the ever-bubbling and ever-flowing well itself, even if the Gos- 
pel had been mute, might have taught the saints of Strathearn how much 
at variance with the order of Providence are their stupid prohibitions. 
The Divinity that created the well of Pitkeathly was no god after the 
notions of the Sabbatarians, or he would have forbidden the bright foan- 
tain to flow on the day set apart for his surly service if indeed he had 
not commanded it to gush with waters bitter as the spirit of his narrow- 
souled worshippers. 

IncLEBorovcu Cave.—* In about half an hour we came to a hollow 
between two grassy acclivities, out of which runs a rapid beck, and here 
on the left, in a limestone cliff prettily screened by trees, is the entrance 
to the cave, a low, wide arch that narrows as it recedes into the gloom. 
We walked in a few yards ; the guide lit two candles, placed one in my 
hand and unlocked the iron gate, which very properly keeps out the per- 
petrators of wanton mischief. A few paces take us beyond the last 
gleam of daylight, and we are in a narrow passage, of which the sides 
and roof are covered with a brown incrustation r bling gigantic clus- 
ters of petrified moss. Curious mushroon-like growths hang from the 
roof, and throwing his light on these, the guide says we are passing 
through the Inverted Forest. So it continues, the roof still low, for 
eighty yards, comprising the Old Cave, which has been known for ages ; 
and we come to a narrow passage hewn through a thick screen of stalag- 
mite. It was opened twenty years ago by Mr. Farrer’s gardener, who 
laboured at the barrier until it was breached, and a new cavern of mar- 
vellous formation was discovered beyond. An involuntary exclamation 
broke from me as I entered and beheld what might have been taken for 
a glittering fairy palace. On each side, sloping gently upwards till they 
met the roof, great bulging masses of stalagmite of snowy whiteness lay 








outspread, mound after mound glittering as with millions of diamonds. i 


For the convenience of explorers, the passage between them has been 
widened and levelled as far as possible, and the beck that we saw outside 
finds a channel after unusual rains. You walk along this passage, now 
on sand, now on pebbles, now on bare rock. All the great white masses 
are damp ; their surfaces are rough with countless crystallised convolu- 
tions and minute 6 between which trickle here and there tiny 
threads of water. It is to the moisture that the unsullied whiteness is 
due, and the glistening effect ; for wherever stalactite or stalagmite be- 
comes by’ the colour changes to brown, as we saw in the Old Cave. A 
strange illusion came over me as I paced slowly past the undulating 
ranges, and for a moment they seemed to represent the great rounded 
snow-fields that whiten the sides of the Alps.” — Walter White’s Month in 
Yorkshire. 

A Fisu wirn Lees.—Two epecies of the Newt are found in this coun- 
try, the common Water-Newt and the Smooth Newt. These beautiful 
creatures may be found in almost every piece of still water, from ponds 
and ditches up to lakes. The full beauty of the Newt is not seen until 
the breeding season begins to come on, and even then only in the male. 
At this time the green back and orange belly attain a brighter tint, and 
the back is decorated with a wavy crest, tipped with crimson. This crest 
is continually waving from side to side as the creature moves, and forms 
graceful curves. The newts are equally at home in water and on land, 
and in the latter case have often been mistaken for lizards. One of these 
animals, when taking a walk, alarmed an acquaintance of mine sadly. 
He was rather a tall man than otherwise, and did not appear particularly 
timid ; but one day he came to me looking rather pale, and announced 
that he had just been terribly frightened. “ A fish, with legs!” said he, 
“ four legs! got out of the water and ran right across the path in front of 
me! Isawitrun!”’ “A fish with legs!” I replied; “ there are no such 
creatures.” “ Indeed there are, though, for I saw them. It had rour LEGs, 
and it waggled its tail! It was horrible, horr‘ble!” “It was ouly a 
newt,” I replied, “ aneft. There is nothing to be afraid of.” “It was 
the legs,” said he, shuddering, “ those dreadful legs. I don’t mind get- 
ting bitten, or stung, but I can’t stand legs.’”"— Wood’s Common Objects of 





Nicxnames.—It frequently happens that certain States and cities, in- 
stead of being referred to by their proper names, are indicated in some 
other way. Thus we have :—Virginia, the “Old Dominion.” Massa- 
chusetts, the “‘ Bay State.”” Maine, the “ Border State.”” Rhode Island, 
Little Rhody.” New York, the “Empire State.” New Hampshire, the 
“ Grapite Siate.” Vermont, the “Green Mountain State.” Connecti- 
cut, the “Land of Steady Habits.” Pennsylvania, the “ Keystone 
State.” North Carolina, the “Old North State.” South Carolina, the 
“ Palmetto State.” Ohio, the “ Buckeye State.” Michigan, the‘ Wol- 
verine State.” Missouri, the “Puke State.” Indiana, the “ Hoosier 
State.” Illinois, the “ Sucker State.’ Iowa, the * Hawkeye State.” 
Florida, the “ Peninsular State.” 

So also we have :—New York city, the “ Metropolis of America,” the 
“Commercial Emporium” and “Gotham.” Boston, the “Modern 
Athens” and the “Literary Emporium.” Philadelphia, the “ W > of 
Brotherly Love,” and the “City of Penn” and the “ Quaker City.” Bal- 
timore, the “ Monumental City.’”’ Cincinnati, the “ Queen City,” “ Queen 
of the West’ and “ Porkopolis.” New Orleans, the “ Crescent City.” 
Washington, the “City of Magnificent Distances.” Chicago, the “ Gar- 
den City.”’ Detroit, the “ City of the Straits.” Cleveland, the “ Forest 
City.” New Haven, the “City of Elms.” Richmond, Indiana, the 
“ Quaker City of the West.” “Lafayette, the “Star City.” Indiana- 
polis, the “ oad City.” St. Louis, the “ Mound City. Keokuk, the 
“Gate City.” 

Ayoer anp Love.—Man has an unfortunate readiness in the evil hour 
after receiving an affront, to draw together all the moon-spots on the 
other person into an outline of shadow and a night-piece, and to trans- 
form a single deed into a whole life, and this only in order that he may 
thoroughly relish the pleasure of being angry. In love he has forta- 
nately the opposite faculty of crowding together all the light parts and 
rays of its object into one focus, by means of the burning glass of imagi- 
nation, and letting its sun burn without its spots ; but he too generally 
does this only when the beloved and often censured being, is already be- 
yond the skies. In order, however, that we should do this sooner and 
oftener, we ought to act like Wincklemann, but only in another way. 
As he set aside a particular half-hour of each day for the purpose of be- 
holding and meditating on his too happy existence at Rome, so he ought 
daily or weekly to dedicate and sanctity a solitary hour for the purpose 
of summing up the virtues of our families, our wives, our children, and 
our friends, and viewing them in this beautiful crowded assemblage of 
their good qualities. Indeed we should do so for this reason, that we 
may not forgive and love too late, when the beloved beings are already. 
departed hence, and are beyond 1each.— Richter. 


Napo.gon’s First Exercise or Power.—I found him rather in the 
centre of a brilliant court than at the head-quarters of a general. The 
severest etiquette reigned around him; his aides-de-camp and officers 
were no longer received at his table, and he evinced much fastidiousness 
as to those whom he should admit ; to take a repast with bim was a dis- 
tinguished honoar, not to be obtained without difficulty. He dined, so 
to speak, in public ; while he ate or was enteriag his salle @ manger, the 
people flocked to feast their eyes upon him. Meanwhile, he never ap- 











his victories and the haughtiness of his demeanour. He was no longer 
the general of a triumphant republic, but a conqueror upon his own ac- 
count, imposing decrees upon the vanquished.— Memoirs of Count Moit de 


Pranks oF 4 Novetist.—Eugéne Sue’s studies were frequently inter- 
rupted by those pranks whi h seem to have been an essential part of hig 
life and career. Among others, he represented his master at a rendez. 
vous, and which, when returned by a visit to Gudin’s own house, he dis. 
concerted by assuming the garb of the artist’s valet! Another was the 
persecution of an unfortunate porter, of whom Russian princesses, Ger. 
man baronesses, and Italian marchionnes were always asking for a lock 
of hair, whilst an invisible chorus sang, “ Portier, je veux de tes che- 
veux!” The joke assumed a practical character on one occasion, when 
five or six servants came to the aid of the porter, and the troubad 
obliged to convert their musical instruments into defensive arms, only 
got out of the scrape with the handles of their guitars in their hands, 
So pertinaciously was the persecution continued, however, that the un. 
fortunate porter is said to have perished delirious in an hospital. Thig 
is the pod og of Pipelet in the “ Mystéres de Paris,” and Eugéne Sue hag 
depicted himself in the rapin Cabrion.—Bentley’s Miscellany for July. 


Mosquitos.—The Scientific American describes the origin of these 
insects as follows : 

These pests of summer proceed from animalcules, commonly termed the 
“ wiggle-tails.” Ifa bowl of water is placed in the summer sun for g 
few days, a number of wiggletails will be visible aad will continue to 
increase in size until they reach three-sixteenths of an inch in len 
remaining longer on the surface as they approach maturity, as if seeming 
to live on the influence derived from the two elements of air and water ; 
finally they will assume a chrysalis form, and by an increased specific 
gravity sink to the bottom ; a few hours only will elapse when a small 
black furze or hair will grow out on every side of each, and it assumes 
the form of a minute caterpillar. Its specific gravity being thus coun- 
teracted, it is wafted to the side of the bowl by the slightest breath of 
air. Ina short time a fly will be hatched and escape, leaving its tiny 
house on the surface of the water. Any one who has had a cistern ip 
the yard has doubtless observed the same effect every summer, although 
he may be ignorant of the beautiful and simple process of development, 
If a pitcher or cistern or other water is placed in a close room over night, 
from which all mosquitos have been excluded, enough mosquites will 
breed in it during the night to give any amount of trouble. The neces- 
sity of keeping yards and the surface of the ground near houses entirely 
free from stagnant water, in order to diminish the number of these 
“ night birds,” is evident. 





Garr an InpicaTion or Cuaracrer.—Observing persons move slow— 
their heads move alternately from side to side, while they occasionally 
stop and turn round. Careful persons lift their feet high, and place 
them down flat and firm. Sometimes they stoop down, pick up some 
little obstruction and place it quietly by the side of the way. Calculat- 
ing persons generally walk with their hands in their pockets, and their 
heads slightly inclined. Modest persons generally step softly, for fear 
of being observed. Timid persons often step off from a sidewalk, on 
meeting another, and always go around a stone instead of stepping over 

t. Wide awake persons “ toe out,”’ and have along swing to their arms, 
while their hands shake about miscellaneously. areless persons are 
forever stubbing their toes. Lazy persons scrape about loosely, with 
their heels, and are first on one side of the walk and then on the other, 
Very strong-minded persons have their toes directly in front of them, 
and have a kind of a stamp movement. Unstable persons walk fast and 
slow by turns. Venturous persons try all roads, frequently climb the 
fences instead of going through the gate, and never let down a bar. 
One-idea persons and very selfish ones “ toe in.” Cross persons are apt 
to hit their knees together. Good-natured <4 snap their thumb 
and finger every few steps. Fun-loving people have a kind of jig move- 
ment. 

New Trise.—The discovery of a new tribe of aborigines is thus re- 
ported in the Sydney Empire :— A gentleman who, in May last, was at 
@ remote station down the Balonne, called Gooee, about 100 miles below 
Surat, fell in with four blacks, who had come to that part of the Balonne 
only a few days previous, and who appeared to belong to a tribe un- 
known to white men. They presented the remarkable peculiarity of 
being entirely without hair, and they stated that neither the males nor 
females of their tribe had hair on their bodies at any period of life.” 





A Lion iw tHe Pats.—As the diligence which plies between Guelma 
and Bona, in Africa, was a few nights ago pase along the road, 
near the village of Penthiévre, the horses all at once reared up, and re- 
fused to advance: and the driver perceived a gigantic lion seated in the 
middie of the road. He at once informed the passengers, and they all 
manifested the greatest consternation ; but at his suggestion they lighted 
chemical matches, and burned paper. The light of the moon was, how- 
ever, so strong that it paralysed the glare of the flames, and they pro- 
duced no effect on the lion. The consternation of the passengers was on 
the increase, when the animal relieved them by walking slowiy away.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


Cuitity.—Poor Chilly, of the Ambigu, has as usual, been given up to 
the jokers during this hot weather. He alone was obliged to close, under 

retext of the preparations necessary to bring out his new piece of “ The 
Pagitives.” They say that one night he looked into the house between 
the acts, and turned with a face of dismay to the prompter with the sa 
cred question of ““ Why, good gracious, where’s the audience?’ ‘“ Mon- 
sieur,” replied the prompter, without moving a muscle, “ he is just now 
gone to get a bottle of beer at the Cafe de Strasbourg.” Chilly wiped 
his brow, from which the perspiration was streaming. ‘“ Will he return 
do you think?” “ Most certainly, he expressed himself highly satisfied 
with the play and applauded as one man.” “ Then let business proceed,” 
exclaimed Chilly loftily, and it did proceed.—Paris leler. 





Scorcu Dimt.—The guid boddies at Stornaway seem to be pre-emi- 
nently dirty :—The whole fishing village—to burrow a phrase from one 
of themselves—seemed “ indulging in dirt.” The herring-fishers bad 
enough ; the women-curers worst, if possible. They brought to my mind 
the prediction of an Edinburgh clergyman (always particularly neat and 
trim in his attire), when an applicant for marriage presented himself ia 
the most disgusting figure that ever darkened his study door. “ When 
is it to take place?’ “ Directly, sir.”’— You mean after you have 
cleaned yourself.” —( Looking down on himself with evident satisfaction). 
“ Och, I’m weel enough.”’—* You couldn’t be married in such a dirty 
state.”—Me dirty! What if ye saw hir /”—Colquhoun’s Note Book. 


Resstan Litrerature.—The Clerical Journal has the following :— 
“ Speaking of Russia, we are reminded of s statement we have seen, to 
the effect that the present Emperor has not only reconstituted the Rus 
sian Bible Society, which was suspended under Nicholas, but that he has 
made a donation of 25,000 rubles (£4000), and has promised an annual 
subscription of 10,000 rubles (£1600). The consequence of this ore 
nage is extraordinary activity, and a new edition of 30,000 New Testa- 
ments in Finnish and Esthonian has just been printed, while religious 
tracts and books are circulated in immense numbers. This fact will 00 
doubt satisfy those who wish to know how far the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongues is permissible under the Russian rule. 
It is not Bibles alone which the subjects of this great empire seek after. 
In Finland there are now published eighteen newspapers, ten of which 
are Finnish and eight Swedish ; not one appears there in Russian.” 








Hew Lice.—Catch the hens and grease their heads, the upper part of 
the neck, the upper joint of the wing, and wherever the lice are to be 
found most numerous. Then give plenty of fine ashes for them to 
roll in. Grease will kill the lice, and dry ashes or fine sand, or dust of 
any kind will kill them, or drive them away. This is the reason why 
hens roll in the dust, and make such an effort to throw it on their backs, 
sometimes almost turning a somerset in the operation. All old nests 
should be burned and the chicken-house white-washed. A little labour 
will remedy this evil, and it should not be neglected.—Rural New Yorker. 





How To Propuce Lance Frorr.—A correspondent of the Gardener's 
Gazette says, by @ very simple and easy process, fruits of many kinds ord 
be raised about one-third larger than is usually the case, and of greatly 
improved quality. The secret consists in supporting the fruits so tha 
they shall not be allowed to hang the whole weight upon the stalk, - | 
twist about in the wind. The Gazelle states that when frait is allow 
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naturally upon the stalk, the increasing weight strains the stem| NEW ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOO: P 7 
pao an ren fh eas eaechyy he uantity of nutritious food flowing to the PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. - MTSE GREAT DIFFICULTY AND iy BY 
fruit, which may be suppor either by tying it to a branch with a piece fF. DERBY & COMPANY oe Lae earns (ne STERL BOOP SKIBTS, When entering and sitting in Ubi 
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peonies, may also larger by the adoption of this 
system. 





A New Lanovace.—Professor Scherb, in a lecture introductory to a 
course on the “ Poetry of the Bible,” lately quoted the following from 
the sermon of a monk, preached in Germany, just at the commencement 
of the Reformation :—“ a have lately got up a new language which 
they call Greek, and whichvs crammed full of heresies. I counsel you to 
beware of it, and especially of a book in that language called the New 
Testament. This is full of thorns and adders. They have also invented 
another new language, called Hebrew. All who read this will certainly 


Tus Wroxe Brer.—Tom Cooke tells a story of an occurrence at 
incial theatre in Ireland, where Macready was personating Virginius. 
fo preparing for the scene in which the body of Dentatus is brought on 
the stage, the manager called to“ Pat,” his property man, for the bier. Pat 
being of a “heavy” temperament, responded to the call, by saying he 
would fetch it “immaditly.” Pat next made his appearance with a full 
foaming pot of the right sort, and was received with a thousand and one 
curses for his stupidity. “The bier, you blockhead!” thundered the 
. “And isn’t it here?” exclaimed Pat, presenting the mug. 
“Not that, you may mean the barrow for Dentatus.”—“ Then why 
don’t you call things by their right name?’ muttered Pat. “ Who would 
suppose you meant the barrow when yon called for beer ?”” 
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quodcunque potest addit acervo,”’ by W. Chri: 
second in the Abi Problem tha dh _ 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


Sotvtion To Prosiem No. 501. 








White. Black, White. Black. 
+ Stoke. oe.  —«s* + «<a eewaensenessensees » KtoK5, or Bto B6. 
2 BtoB sq. K to B6. 3. BtloK Anything. 
S ues B to KtT. 4. P or Q checkmates. 
4. BQ 2, checkmate. If 2. B to Kt 7, B tks Bch, and checkmates 
next move. 
There is another Variation leading to a Mate in four moves. 

The following beautiful Game is the fourth of the match between Messrs. 
Morphy and Lowenthal. 

Black (Mr. M.). White (Mr. L.). Black (Mr. M.). Wh ‘ 

1. PtoK4. PoK4 . PtoK 5. ‘ Kkiooe as 
2 PwK BS K BwQB4. . KBoK RS. KRweS 

3. K Kt to B3. PtoQ3. . PtoQ RS. BoQB2 

4 PwoQB3. QBtoK Ets. . Rtks K BP. K tks R. 

§. KBwK2 tks Kt. Q to K B Sch. K to K 2. 

6. B tks B. QKtoBs. 2. B tks Kt. io K Kt eq. 

7. Pto QKt4, to QKt3. . QBwKB2. t tks K P, 

8. Pto QKt5. Q Kttog2 . Q P tks Kt. QB to K Bag. 

9. PtoQ4. tks K b P. . QBtoQ BS ch. to Q sq. 
10. QB tks P. Q Ki to K Ets. 6. Q B tks R. Rtksk B, 
IL QBto K 3. KttoK B3. 7. QtoK R2 QtoK3. 
BH Gere Qs Castles. 28. da ala P tks P. 
13. Castles. PwoKRS. 29. P tks P. Q tks B. 
iM Pugs PtwoQB3. 30. P tks B. ch. tks P. 
¥ ge 2. K Rto K sq. SI. & 10 9 Kt oq. 
6. QwQs PoQs And B: wins. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—In the contest between Messrs. ay ad and Lowen- 

2 d 


thal, the score stood by the last advices: Mr. M.,5; Mr. rawn, 1. 
— i a believe the match between Messrs. Morphy and Staunton will not 
Played. 


HENRY NUNNS begs leave to inform the Ladies of New York, that 

he has removed from his former place of business to E. A. BROOKS’ Metrepolitan 
Bou and Store, No. 575 Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. H. N. would re- 
turnhanks for the kind patronage he received for 80 many yoore, and assures his cus- 
tomers that, with the facilities he now has for making Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes of every 
descripton, of the best material and work, he can defy competition. Ladies wishing to see 
him at thér residences, can do so before 10 A.M., or after 6 P.M. A note to that effect, 
through the yost, will meet with prompt attention. Very res ectfully. 

ENRY NUNNS, 575 Broadway. 


RS. GIBSOW’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
No. 38 Union Sqeare, New York, will be opened on Wednesday September 15th. 


RENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, Nos. 48 and 50 East 2 
Street, near Madison a Boarding and Day School for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
wah sepee Ss Raahinn tan Bose cs nae, sememation, Rnagteh, Spanish and Ger- 
rir =) whic! ¢ language of the School. A JUNIOR DE- 


been added. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
AS GOVERNESS OR COMPANION.—An English Lady, who Is at 
Present holding a situation in the city, is desirous of making are engagement. She 
instructs in the higher branches of English, with French, Music, and Drawing.” 
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She would 
be willing to accompany and take charge of one or more Young Ladies to Europe, where she 
can offer ve fl acility for imparting a thorough and accomplished education. 


’ care of Geib & Jackson, Music Store, 783 Broadway, near Tenth Sireet. 
T° tHe LADIES.—Of 





all the Perfumes for the Handkerchie 
“BALMORAL BOUQUET”? is pre-eminent. Its Opour is prog wet 
GRANCE peer ‘ul ; it stands alone, un ied and unrivalled. 

“aa Highland flowers, by Dissey & — Segeut Street, London, and Im- 
Port . C. WELLS 30., 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. No. 115 Franklin Street. 

URTAIN MATERIALS AND WINDOW SHADES ~ 
Crea agin) epost — de Laires. —— and German Dramas hace Cur 
store ani ving. 3 y 4 

vite the attention of purchasers. WI ADHS. Our Stock of Window Shades ts th 





We are o! 
NDOW SH. 


' indow Shades is the 
at in New York, and our superior ae ak paketenn a enable us to offer these goods 
ess than any other house, KELTY & FERGUSON, 291 Broadway, near Reade st. 








ISINFECTING POWDER.—Osgor V. Dayton & C 
! '0., Sole P: 
D — for the United States, of Dr. R. ANGUS Garen's Demsecone Fone al ze 
= eed to be the cheapest and most efficient Disinfectant and Deodorizer ever presented 
ys pie. It instantly removes all smell from Drains, Cesspools, Urinals, Night Soil, 
coe comeedun. j gh egg tent yn oe ee “y! — a se 4c. House In- 
5 -, Cannot exist where it is sprinkled ; therefore no famil: 
ory then it, Seld in packages of 2]bs., at ONLY 25 CENTS ; also in bags of 100 ibs, 

e public are ec invited to call and examine the merits of thi | 
Depot No. 167 Broadway, ers by Mail promptly tiled. For sale by Dreseite. nen 
URE OLD PALM SOAP. fo: 

: x Chapped Hands and 

table cal it te very DRE .—It 18 SUPERIOR 10 ANY OTaeR, and a oth ma on = 
and of the fact ‘ and in its properties. To be had of Grocers generally, 


J. C. HULL & SONS, 108 Cliff Street, (North end). 











BwULIARD TABLES.—PHELAN’S Im: 
; cs proved Billiard Tables and 
a see eee ta 7 oe by Letters en dated: February 19, 1856 ; Octo- 


; wa! 12, he recent improvements in these tab) 

¢ them urpassed in the world. apt eee = 

as ‘hey are now offered to the scientific billiard-player 
780 and oa speed ig Sa ag Oe before obtained in any le. rou 





¥ No. 51 and 53 Arn Street. 
O’CONNER & COLLEN DER, Sole manufacturers. 


PlANos and MELODEONS of 
sw 
Prices for cash ; Second-hand Pianos at 
it ; ~ 
Tent allowed on purchase 3 for sale on monthly Payments. at the Piano Agency my oniiaes 
ORACE WATERS, No. 833 Broadway. 


ORN 
Cc im! RTkE Wate VASCULAR MX CRESENCES, CLUB AND IN- 











make, and extreme! 
Pianos and Melod: ae Jom 








ured by the only safe and 
tions performed free from y safe and » atment known. ll opera- 
be ven from our most —y Pee and immediate relief obtained. Testimonials cat. 


e treatment of these painful afflictions, “We ene nee evidence of our success 


ly opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel, vane e have fitted ap separate nae Be es 
Dr. Littiefield has practiced in this city ov i & WESTER VELT 
er eight ‘ 
experience than any othes operator in this country. 7°88 Sud 
FICE NOTICE 
Will close at this Unie on & 


CrIROPODISTS. 
bas had longer practical 
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Mails for EUROPE, per Steamer CITY OF WASH- 
SATURDAY the 28th day of August, at 103g o'clock, 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government 


SECOND STREET BROADWAY. 
ING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those shez formerly coeupied. and better aiapies for the display of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY, and EXTE is unequalled. 
Enis ioungucstionshy the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISB- 
MENT IN NEW YORE, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MaNvUFactURERs’ AGENTS, LONDON, 
WaN'S DRESS and yill be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY aad PRICE ae 
‘0! upon ‘or C! 
best house for ECONOMY in the United States. sislas 


MRS. MEARS’S 


FRENCH & ENGLISH BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG LADIES, NOS. 30 AND 32 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW 
Fifth Avenue, re-opens on THURSDAY, SPT. 9. 
; will be at heme to receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with 
her, on and afier September 1. 








DISSOLUTION. 
T 2: CO-PARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE EXISTING BETWEEN THE UNDER- 


, under the firm 
KREISLER & WARD, 
is this day dissolved by mutuai consent. The name of the Firm will hereafter be used in 
liquidation only, which will be conducted by Mr. Edward F. Ward. 
GEORGE KRBISLER, 
EDWARD F. WARD. 
No. 6 South William Street, New York, Angust 2d, 1858. 





HE UNDERSIGNED will i the G 1 Commission and 
Importing business under his own name at No. 94 Pearl Street. 
New York, August 2d, 1858. GEORGE KREISLER. 


HE UNDERSIGNED will continue the"General Commission bu- 
siness under the name and Firm of EDWARD F. WARD & CO., at No 6 South Wil- 
liam Street. EDWARD F. WARD. 
New York, August 2, 1858. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and Artistic Furniture, &c. 
HE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
execute all orders for the F and ing of Houses, including all the 
branches connected therewith, viz: Plain and Decorative Painting, Panelling, Cabinet Work 
in general, Mirror and Picture Frames, Carving, Gilding, Paper-hangings, &c. 
ronzes, Chandeliers, Carpets, Curtains, &c., on commission. 
All the before-mentioned works will be executed in the best manner and at the lowest 
rates. Estimates will be made without charge. 
GEORGE PLATT, 


Office and Manufactory, 327 and 329 Fourth Avenue. 


ENGLISH CARPETS! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANCE OF STOCK OF 
w. & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE, 
A LSO, MEDALLION VELVET, WITH BORDERS AND FILLING TO MATCH; 
BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES; Three-ply, Ingrain and Stair Carpets and Oil Cloths, 
tog and Table Covers. First-class goods, and worthy the attention of parties about to fur- 
nish. 
N.B.—Call and see them. W. & T. LEWIs, 
No. 12 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 


FLOWERS. 


ERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVERY 
class. Hair-Pins, with other aia, trifles. Fe. prpessate in profusion. 
A CKER’ 




















1 Broadway, near Franklin Street, 


ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 
INTON’S TILES FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING-RUOMS, CONSERVATO- 
ries and Hearths, and for Public Buildings of every kind. as laid by the Subscribers in 
the Capitol at Washington, and in many Churches, Banks, Hotels and Dwellings in every 


part of the country. 
For sale by MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pearl Street, New York. 


RICHARDSON’S IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &c. 








obtaining the genuine Goods, should see that the articles they purchase are sealed with 
the full name of the firm, RICHARDSON SONS & OW DEN, as a guaranty of the 
soundness and durability of the Goods. 

This caution is rendered essentially necessary, as large quantities of inferior and defective 
Linens are prepared season after season, and sealed with the name of Richardson by Irish 
houses, who, regardless of the injury thus inflicted alike on the American consumer and the 
manufacturers of the genuine Goods, will not readily abandon a business so profitable, while 

can be imposed on with goods of so worthless c! 
JNO. BULLOCKE & JNO. B LOCKE, 
(Agents for RICHARDSON SONS & OWDEN.) 
No. 36 Church Street, New York. 





NEW IN IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & 
ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented May 6th, 1857). The above superior substitute for a lost limb, combin- 
ing all the ad ages of his cel; d A g, with the great improvement of th- 
2lastic side motion of the ancle joint (never before Sn gevig A imitated). This side motio 
imparts an elastic life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and pleasing to the wearer, besides 
being light and durable. The above has been thoroughly tested, and W. S. offers it with con- 
fidence (after nearly 30 years’ experience), as superior to any Artificial Leg known. 
Also, SELPHO’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL HAND, which is so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, write, &c. Call or address 
WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 








LECTION NOTICE.—State of New York, Office of the Secretary 
OF StaTe, ALBaNy, August 858.—To the Sheri, 7 the County of New York :—sir,— 
Notice is hereby given that at the General Election to be held 1n this State, on the Tuesday 
succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are wo be elected, to 
wit :-— » 
A Governor in the place of John A. King ;—A Lieutenant Governor, in the place of Henry 
R. Selden ;—A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Samuel B. Ruggles, apoointed in place of 
Samuel 8. ‘Whalion, deceased ;—An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of William A. 
ussell ;—Ali whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next ;—. epre- 
sentative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
district, composed of the First, Second. Third, Fifth, and Eighth Wards in the City of New 
York ;—A Kepresentative in the Thirty-six h Congress of the United states, for the Fourth 
Congressional District, composed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth, and Fourteenth Wards in the 
City of New York ;—A Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States, for 
the Fifth Congressional District, comp: of the Seventh and Thirteenth Wards in the City 
of New York, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Wards of Brouklyn ; 
—A Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States, for the Sixth Congress- 
ional District, composed of the Kleventh, Fitteenth, and Seventeenth Wards in the City of New 
York ;—A Representative in the Thirty-sixih Congress of the United States, for the Seventh 
Congressional District, composed of the Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards in the City of 
ew York ;—And also, a Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United states for 
the Eighth Congressional District, composed of the Twelfth, Eighteeth, Nineteenth, Twenty- 
first, and Twenty-second Wards in the City of New York ; 

County OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FoR 81D County.—Seventeen Members of Assem- 
bly ;—A Sheriff, in the place of James C. Willett ;—A County Clerk, in the place of Richard 
C. Connolly ;—Four Coroners in the place of Frederick W. Perry, Edward D. Connery, Ko- 
bert Gamble, and Samuel C. Hills ;—A1l of whose terms of oflice will expire on the last day of 
December uext. 

The attention of Inspectors of Election and County Canvassers is directed to Chap. 320 of 
Laws of 1858, a copy of which is printed herewith, for instructions in regard to their duties 
under said law, “* submitting the question of calling a Convention to revise the Constitution 
and amend the same to the people of the State. vi 

.—An Act to submit the question of calling a Convention to revise the Constitution 
and amend the same, to the People of the State :—Passed, April 17, 1858—three-fifths being 
preseut.—The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 

Jollows :-—Sxction |. the inspectors of election in each wwn, ward and election district in 
this State, »t the annual election to be held in November next, shall provide a proper box to 
receive the ballots of the citizens of this State entitled to vote for members of the Legislature 
at such election. On such ballot suall be written or printed, or partly written or priuted, by 
those voters who are in favour of a Convention: ‘Shall there be a Convention to revise the 
Constitution and amend the same? Yes.” And by th voters who are opposed thereto, 
the words: ‘Shall there be a Convention to revise the Vonstitution and amend the same? 
No.”—And citizens entitled to vote as aforesaid, shall be allowed to vote by ballo: as 
oresaid, im the election district in which he resides, and not elsewhere. 

§ 2. So much of articles one, two, and three, of title four, ef chapter one hundred and 
thirty, of an act entitled, ‘‘An act respecting elections other than for militia and town ofli- 
cers,”’ poo April fifth, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and the acts amending the same, 
as regulates the manner of conducting elections and chall oaths to be ad red, and 
inquiries to be made, of persons offering to vote, shall be deemed applicable to the votes to 
be given or offered under this act ; and the manner of voting and challenges, and the penal- 
ties for false swearing, prescribed by law, are hereby declared ia full force and effect in vou- 
so er offering to vote under this act. 

3. The said votes given for and against a convention, in pursuance of this act, shall be 

y the inspe 0 several election districts or polls of the said election in 
the manner prescribed by law, and as provided in article foar, ef tive four, of chapter one 
hundred and thirty of the said act, passed April fifth, eighteeu hundred and forty-two, and 
the acta amending the same. as far same are applicable ; and euch canvass shall be 
completed by ascertaining the whole number of votes given in each election district or poll 
for aconvention, and the whole number of votes given against such conventioa, in the form 
aforesaid ; and the result being found the inspectors shall make a statement in words, at tuil 
length, of the number of ballots received in relation to such convention, and shall also state 
in words, at full length, the whole number of ballots having thereon the words, ** Sha!! there 
be a Convention to revise the Constitution and amend the same? Yes.” Andalso the whole 
number of ballots having thereon the worus, ‘‘ Shall there be a Convention to revise the Con- 
stitution and amend the same ? .”? Such statement» as aforesaid shail contain a caption, 
stating the day on which, and the number of the district, the town or ward, and the county 
at which the election was held, and at che end thereof @ certificate that such statement is cor- 
rect in all respects, which certificate shall be subscribed by all the inspectors, and a true 
copy of such shall be ii diately by them in the office of the clerk of the 
town or city. 

§ 4. The original statements, duly certified as aforesaid, shall be delivered by the inspec- 
tors, or one of them to be deputed for that purpose, to the supervisor, in case there be no 
supervisor, or he shall be disabled from attending the board of canvassers, then to one of the 
assessors of the town or ward, within twenty-four hours after the same shall have been sub- 
pono | pense inspectors, to be disposed of as other statements at such election are now 1e- 
4 y jaw. . 

§ 5. So much of articles first, second, third and fourth, of title fifth, of chapter one hundred 
and thirty of the act entitled ‘* An act respecting elections other than for militia and town 
officers’? and acts amending the same, as regulates the duties of County Canvassers and 
their proceedings, and the duty of County Clerks, and the Secretary of State, and the Board 
of State Canvassers, shall be — to the ing aad ig the will of the peo- 
ple of this State in relation to the proposed convention ; and if it shall appear that a jority 
of the votes or ballots given in and returned as aforesaid are agai: st a convention, then the 

assers are required to certify and declare that fact by acertificate, supscribed by 

them, and filed with the oper | of state : but if it shall appear by the said canvass that a 

majority of the ballots or votes given as aforesaid, are fer a convention, then they shall. by 

like certificates, to be filed as aforesaid, declare that fact ; and the said Secretary shall com- 

municate a copy of such certificate to both branches of the Legislature, at the Opening of the 
next session thereof. Yours, respecifully, GIDEON J. TUCKER, Secretary of state. 

Snerirr’s Orrick, New York, A 

The above is published purstant to the notice of Secretary of State, and To fenadle 
of the S.atute in such case made and provided. MES C. WILLET. 


A 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


All the public newspspers in the county will publish the above once each 
the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that aay thee a 




















before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment, 
Sack ands it anna P Payment, See revised Stat. vol. 1. chap. 6, 


ONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, and those desirous of 


WOUODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be 


uestion or to the French 
Skeleton, or an: 
they are both ex 


beyond q superi: 

el FA we Spring Ssirt in the oar, Dee every wa: j—. ¥ 
graceful, ESSIBLE. EXPANSI DURABLE, ond 

MOST RELIABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING ‘Suint in the world. 


For Sale at bit G6 Fulton St and 329 Broadway, 
Ladies please call and examine aes ae uae Te 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ECEIVED the highest premiums awarded in 1857 by the A Ne 
R* Parzen Tostione, timore, and at the hintne,, Oonuenin Tamets ana Sirekiges 
airs. 


for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scientific Opini timonials from 
persons of the highest social pre ng &c. - - ae ere 








CARPETS 
REMOVAL TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
An. 4 J do pragened to exhibit « very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 


“VELVET CARPETS, from... 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, . 
THREE-PLY CARPE 
INGRALN, ALL WOUL,..... 8 

= COTTON AND W ¥ - Bw 
Oil Cloths, Venetians, Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, Mattings, Mats, &c., all at 
low demas all Goods sold in the Retail Department will be sola for Cash. 
KORGE BE. L. HYATT, 
273 Canal St., and 31 Howard 8t., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 


Also, Sole Agents for selling Ausugy Power Looms and AusuRN Paisox made Three-Ply, 
rain and Venetian © 5 
.B.—Carpets for Churches made to order. 


TIFFANY & CO, 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
B Artistic Gas Fixtures, Ri ‘ood and Leather Desks, D: Cases, &c.; Rick 
Fans, Opera-Glasses, and every varleny of Fancy Goods. nine 
Atention is particularly called to our 
Silver Ware Department. 
Not only do we claim superiority as far as artistic des 
bet very article we mak: 






per yard, 











and perfect finish are concerned, 
¢ is guaranteed equal to English sterling (925-1000 fine)—e feature 
w not be overlooked by purchasers of silver Ware in this country, where there is 
no tegal restriction to regulate the standard. 
We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 
which are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket time- 
Every article is marked in plain ngures, at the lowest price for w 
A visit to our establishment incurs no obligation to purchase. 
TIFFANY & CO.. 
No. 650 Broadway, New York 


50. PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL, 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW DELIVERING THEIR 
HKATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and PRIME RED ASH COALS for Fur- 
paces, Ranges, Grates and Stoves, direct from boats at the above reduced price ; from yard 
25 cents per ton higher. 

Orders can be leit at our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS. O’NEIL, at 
yards toot of Warren Street, North River; foot of 14th Street, East Kiver; at No. 74 West 
S2nd Street; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman & Co., Nos. 165, 273, 511 and 756 
Broadway. CHARLES A. HECKSCBER & CO. 


BLANCARD HOUSE, 


BRoanw ay AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK. —This ele- 
gant establishment is located in the most fashionable part of tho city, on the highest 
vint of ground south of Union square, making it the most pleasant aud healthful location 

fo tne great metropolis. 

The Rooms are nnely veotilated, well lighted, and many of them constructed in suite of 
Parlours and Chambers communicating with Closets, Baths and Gas, suitable for families 
and parties traveliing together. 

The House been thoroughly renoveted and refurnished, and is now open for the reeep 
tion of guests. 

The appointments and arrangements throughout are extensive and liberal. 

Th er and Cellars will at all times be stocaed with the Best, and our patrons are 
sured that no pains or expense will be spared to make their stay at the Blaucard House 


respects agreea le. 
The rrice fur full board at the table d’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By 
week at lower rates. 
Rooms will be let separately, if desired, and meals served by the card, either in Private 
os or at marge al = a cnet = 
ublic patronage is respectfully solicite: e new managemen 
witli site . BLANCARD & MACLELLAN. 


GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY’'S,) 
Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 
established Hotel, for a term of years, would be grateful tothe travelling Public fora 
share ot their Patronage. 

Having secured the services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has long been identified with the 
travelling eat is a sufficient guaranty that all who honour me with their patronage will 
be well and kindiy cared tor. 

‘he House will be conducted on the European pian, and d with t 
the basement, long known as Florence’s Saloon, where meals can be had at all hears. 

Rooms by the day, week or month, and at prices to suit the times. 

Sovomon Kier, agent, 8. KE. GARDNER, Proprietor. 


OCEAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
Offices in New York :—Nos. 42«}; Broadway, & 7 Chatham le 
passe AND PACKAGES FORWAKDED TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, WALES, 
SCUTLAND, and IRELAND, and the Continent of Europe. 

Parcels fur AMERIVA torwarded by our Liverpool and Glasgow Agents. Commissions 
executed. Small Parcels $1 5v each, prepaid. 

DRAFTS, in sums to suit, at $5 B £1. 

Agents in Great Britain OOD, GIBSON & CO., 12 Drury Lane, L 

5 rr ie, Liverpool. 
JOHN PARK, 97 Union Breet, Glasgow. ae 
EDWARDs, LOCKWOOD & ©0. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. | 
(COME, XE,70 THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE RK- 
v 5 


ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 

FROM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
TURAL STATE.—Sure Cure for Kheumatism, Gout, Kidney Complaints, Want of Action in 
the Digestive and Urivary Organs, Liver Complaints, Diseases peculiar to Women, anda 
general Purifier of the Blood. 

The subscriber is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above cele- 
brated Water. Having received great benefit himself from its use, he recommenas it for the 
cure of the above compiaints. 

The Water is sold iu its patural state by him, and a pamphlet, giving an analysis of its pro- 
perties, will be given to any one who may require it. 

The following certificates are a few of the wonderful cures produced by its use within the 
Past year, and coming from gentlemen Well known, divests them of all quackery, 

COPY. 
H From General Webb, Editor of ‘ Courier and Enquirer.”’ 
New Yorx, Ma 1 

C. L. Matner, Esq.—Dear Sir : It is quite unnecessary for me to give you = o 
of my experience in relation to the curative effeers of the Water oi St. Vathariue’s Well, Ua- 
nada West. You will tind all you require in the columas of the Courter and Enquirer. I 
have repeatedly expressed my convic.iva, both from personal experience and ooservation, 
that in most cases of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Neuraigia, they will fiod it a ape- 
cith 


ieces. 
eh it will be sold. 





CELEBRATED BLACK 

















ic. 

Since my visit to the well in 1855 I have never ceased to recommend its waters, as alloge- 
thes the most 'y in the effects that have ever come uader my @oser- 
Valion. 

The vestimony referred to, is the more valuable, as it was not given to benefit a friend, but 
published for the good of the — and in the hope of benefitting the afflicted. 

ours very truly, J. WATSON WEBB. 
New York, May 28, 1858. 

C. L. Mataer—Dear Sir: For inflammatory rheumatism, I have used the Wacer from the 
Artesian Well, at St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and fuund it in the highest 
degree efficacious. 

‘the Water from the well in its natural state, without being boiled or concentrated, is in 
my opinion to be preferred. ours truly, EDWIN FORREST. 
It can be had by the bottle, or in any quantity, packed for transportation, by application 
to the subscriber, where all further iniorm stion wiil be given. 


©. L. MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 








TO sO 
KERS OF CONGRESS WATEKM.—We are reliably info: 
that mineral waters, under the name of “‘ Saratoga’ water and salts, under the name 
Saratoga” salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South-western 
States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are p jing ** Ce 
wi , &e., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to diteh 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artisicial pounds, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Conaress Waren, the 
effect of them being entirely different from that of the —- Conckess Waren, frequently 
roducing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
y weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of a incurable—the effect —— in no wise different from tha 
produced by saline ca ics dissolved i water—while ConGress Water produces 
neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as well as curative. T Spring, as is well known, is the spring, Which during 
sixty-three years pasty has built oh @ reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
aame of the spring with that of place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the public on the stre: of the reputation obtained by the 
8 , in a lon; es ears. The inj is 
double, for on soting Giese spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
their use, future refuse the genuine Congress Water, supposing that they have 
tri not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles ond bene 
boxes ore preeeiy ney up by counterfeiters for 
as or 
NGRESS WATER none other—and be 
e cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Water, viz 
. .”—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not va 
lueless, but injurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz po the 
shops. That it is impossible to form Concress WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- 
gredients so as to make an article of equal quality, the effects of which wilt be the same as 
natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send you list of prices, sizes and packages andb 
ordering from us direct, encl Grafs for the amount ordered, you cat vo it safely fowe 
warded to any part of the world. We reiterate our caution, to buy the genuine Congress Was 
TER only, of lo persone, and to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 
A. La 
Congress Spring, Saratega Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City} 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
esniTisH COMMERCIAL Company, 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acroaay. 
REMOVAL. 








VR REMOVED 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
Directly Opposite their Former ) es 
Sed? of th 
Where they resp solicit nat P liberally extended 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





WINE BROeDene, 





ike ee, Be Se SE 


THE GREAT EVENT OF THE AGE!!! 


IN PRESS; 
‘10 BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY 
AN AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
TVING A HARBATIVE OF THE INCEPTION, PROGRESS AND 








CYRUS W. Fi FIELD, 


Esq,., 
To whose indomitable energy and unfaltering perseverance the civilized globe is indebted for 
the sccomplishment of this noble enterprise. 


BOOKSELLERS are earnestly solicited to order as early as possible, as this volume will 
s 








various styles 
tade to order, to suit any style of and all Wi d to give 
Grand Square Fianos to Rent, upon the m most favourable terms. 
Freee OP tontivcall call sapeciat aitention to thelr new scale of UPRIGHT PLAN 
which for ted vol ame of tone Supe ove Srengpansed any instruments of their kind, 
dusirabd) Taodiams sloeh rents cottages. 
“i Fr. io will t the firm in New York, and give his personal attention 








GENUINE FPARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 


Mf tee 5 het is open for inspection. Wholesale price 
. M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, <1 --eniel 
W. F. G 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Exizaseta Srs., New Yora. 





Specimens may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be weehwm be 
promptly attended Uo aud fairly executed. Orders from the country be attended to 
with 





PETER O. RAGSDALB, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE FUROR AGS AND CLASSI- 
Cet and possessing an exiensive acquaintance tance with the planters of the 
Red River section, is enabled to make very P es, garding quality and 
mae’ chipment of Cotten from Shre amounts to THEE Reet, wt 


Nesthere Manuf aoturers, as Well as Cotton Factors in New York and New Urieans 
it interest to communicate with the advertiser. 








A Pleasing Appearance is the first Letter of Recommendation. 
FPREY'S CT OF ELDER FLOWERS, 
FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND sae ne THE COMPLEXION. 
BUGEEE puprur, roadway, N. ¥. 
iT FoR THE os STATES. 
TT OBJECT OF rms on CIRCULAR Is TO GIVE PUBLICITY TO THE MOST VA- 
a parpose of removing every mnsightif appearance from the Suis. aad preserving tot 
appearance rom ly to 
to the latest period of life near aut the firmness and fi of youth. eensive supe- 
ve long satisfied Be ig he ES led aa directed i 
remove an Tan * 
cure all Pin:ples, 4 ‘more and Bru Eruetions whieh may dinigure the Dan and 
ul softness clearness ; in shor t, to 
le, nothing is pA my but the use of 
ot of Elder Flowers, 
in Nature. 
as a perfume. Mite Piow- 
ages been est and harmless, yet most perfect 
tifler of the Skin. "Tan, Sun-burns, Precules, ‘Redness, &c., it will speedily anu compionsty 


1 onllidren.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly innoxious, even to the youngest in- 


'»—It is valuable beyond , annihilati Pimple, h- 
Lay tm the Skin soft and firm, cores. ¢ Sea ae Betas 
ye th, Extract of pet Rider Pio we will be 1 be fi ound 4 beyond all praise, 





i 


Famili 
aad nests taly a trial to 
CARY, HOWARD Y : SANGER, New York. 
A EF FLIN BROs. 2° 
.W. ROSS & ibston and New York. 


¥. c. WELLS 2 CO, New York, 
And all other Wholesale and Retail Druggisis. 





KITCHEN RANGE. 

din 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 

URING THE SHORT PERIOD gunos THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become a favorite with nite, 


© tod Pa 








pub ong weer reoupmnending thers to a eaes, Sat 
true - ‘and pera atten mat the lowest 
Possibie cost. t Pride J. L. MOTT TRON vate 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 ‘ater Street, N. Y. 





HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOPF SAFES. 
WALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOOKS, ub and saue Bw WERE 
praréed oxpanete: Taeteas at ee etits Fair, orld’s Fair, Lid 
1853, and are the American Safes that were aw: Pedals he Lautan Wurld 


‘These Sains are now admitted to ta ye ot fay HE 
seribers challenge the world to produce an instance of these Safes failing to preserve their 
ps taken Wek, ore berter jicking the leck. 

ag’e Patent Champion Safes ms avo Be 5 poe oe and to mae ev Her- 
ring’s ‘8s Paten ‘ow 

8. ‘HERRING & CO, Green 
N. B.— Durgier Prost tates. suitable tor the securing 
at from twenty-five to five hundred dollars. 


FOOD FOR TREANTS OMICS, BISCOTINE. 


BE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED pte VARIOUS Sruncecs AND DANGER- 
ous imitations of BISCOTINE which meses a sely been ublic as imported 
or otherwise. Mr. M. DELLUC is the sole tor of the Souiste, wl ich has been ma- 
nufactured and sold by Mesars. DELLUO &.00'% Ec anaee tian tenaeeema They are the 
er poepetenere ef it, and the name of og bekenee to them alone, and is jocoprrigh.ot 
by -Alt who adopt their rade mark. or apply the bame of BISCOTINE 
are liable to promonses. and will wi. held remvend le. The | BISCOTINE is put up in one 


papers or exportation. bears mile of 
subscriber's sooneen. For sale, wosiessle ond retail, by DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 

Racahout for Invalids, an ane Elixir of Calisaya Bark, 635 Broad- 
Street, and 250 Fourth Aven! 


: 


= i 


Bios. og, a i ‘ater Street. 
Pie dewalry +a one valuables, 











CATARRH! 
Ts acience of Medicire wes tusteses to guide ana direct the successful practice of it. 
Without a og } paiaees practice will prove unavailing in the remova] 
ofit. The loca: he of © ot dae have bee 
ved by medical, Le cent ond 





Applicants by letter mast describe y their case and and enclose $10 
and Med.— Office, Nos Bond omy rte New York. “= DALE, M.D. 


D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 








J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


EB EK MEN tro bled with Tende Feet call . E. iy 
Giger  BROADWAT. Sad gota par o F ny bo AE, Fg 
are for this hot weather, ery variety on hand of 








Boots snd SL -. | 
EB. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 
BEA - 
| BEAUTE AUTy c OP 1 FE,  Pnyeealiy Speaking ts Health.— W ing’s 


ae well as those in the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 
They - Saolempliy conuiee euatlention ho cher toes, but merely ui beveling ond 
a fae Tn Wp AO by this means separating 
fia skews cosponed 0 paricion Paros whic 
com) es wi 
the grain remains, not deadened or or injured, as in flour, by too clone edn. Brean 
active 80 0 yt Fe AO 
Parte to the body a healthful 


or renewed vigour and r—4* 
Ask your Grocer for WIN 8 Crackers, and take none bat those, stamped with the 
Faten “WING.” The wholesale depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & OO.’S, No. 221 and 223 
Street, New York. 








Inducements will be offered to TELEGRAPH AND ALL OTHER AGENTS who can 


RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Booksellers. 
No. 310 Broadway, New York. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTHING TO WEAR” 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
A STRIKING SOCIETY POEM OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, ENTITLED 
“Two a 
BY WM. ALLEN 
The popular author of that most ta production, 
“ NOTHING TO WEAR,” 
which extraordinary a circulation on 
eek quoted, applauded, and imi 
“Two Milttens? 
tremsemmer My yy the writer as to wit, Sone and tender- 
and will be found in all respects equal, if not superior, to 
“NOTHING TO WEAR.” 





want, 

may ee ag SL wy 
threads, the grav 

Weave, if you will, fhe epic of today” a 


‘*TWO MILLIONS.’ 
ATTRACTIVE 12M0., 
In FANCY BOARDS, 50 cents; In EXTRA CLOTH, 63 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


THE BIBLE REVISION QUESTION. 
A NEW BOOK BY DEAN TRENCH. 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


“On the Authorized Version of the New Testament, in connection with some recent pro- 
posals for its Revision. 


BY RICHARD CHENEV1X TRENCH, 
Dean of Westminster, Author of “ The Study of Words,” &c., $e. 
In One Volume. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 





CONTENTS. 
I. Introd Remarks. 
Il, > the English of the Authorised Version. 
ur. some Questions of Translation. 


Iv. on some unnecessary Distinetions introduced. 
V. On some Real Distinctions effaced. 
VI. On some Better Sonderings anny S e placed in the Margin. 
VIL. On some Errors of G Grammar in our Version. 
VIII. On some uestionable B Coote of Words. 
TX. On some Words wholly or partially mistranslated. 
X. On some Charges ustly ——— ¢ he agaioat our Version. 
XI. On the Best Means of carrying out vision. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, Agent, 
No. 34 Beekman Street. 





AQUARIUM. 


t of the price 
LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, 
OR, THE AQUARIUM IN AMERICA. 
BY ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, MEM. LYC. NAT. HISTORY, NEW YORK. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, New York. 


bot cites of Se Attnntte, and was everywhere 


This day is published, oi seem, Pee a ae. Sent free by mail 
receipt 


Sole Agent 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





PINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 


COMPLETE 
completion of that Great Work. with Biographical Sketches and of the prinei- NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, EET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAR, 
pal persons connected with the undertaking. A Opporte he Hudson River Ratira And at 
LARGELY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, opposite the Railroad Depot. 
WITH ENGRAVINGS AND DIAGRAMS. AYE, CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND 0 
a , H’,.22 FrER FOR SALE EVERY DESORIPTI 


A General Assortment of Provisions, including 


Sateen, Onna, eee On. 
EET Ta ot rn Saaee 
which they deliver fre of charge to ul para of bob of of the Seber Fane ee all the talk 


bouring country adjacent 





——. 


Bstablished 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 176, 


ee re aes ana ee and by the present firm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 
At their Stores, 


Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
parca ~~ 


BRAHAM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members of the present firm of 


A. BININGER & Co 
THE HOPE MILLS, 
(ESTABLISHED =e 
NO. TZ1 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
J. G, Isuam.)} J. G. ISHAM & CU., 
DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
Hors Mus Yeast Powper. 
Bakers’ Cocoa and ag my Cocoa a, 
Roasted and Ground Coffee, G: id Pi , Pimen eatin, Oe on, Gnaee, Natmegs 
Cream Tartar, French Mustard, Soda, Salerains, Rice, Flour, . Mocha and African Cof 
fee, Jamaica Ginger, White, African and Cayeane Pepper, in original packages. 
Coffee Roasted ani G d for G 








CN. J. Bosag 





Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 


FINANCIAL. 


H. S. LANSING & Co, 
72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


UROPEAN COMMISSION MEROGgAnTS, BANKERS, AND DEALERS 
change, have established a ¢ omplete =e 











for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all uesirable facilities te 
Persons Going Abroad, 
et at ane Bills on London or Paris, and Letters of Credit available in all paris of the 


REFERENCES. 

James Boorman, New York. | E. Whitehouse, een & Morri- | Gray & Danforth, Boston. 
Woy & Cha’ 7) aid son, New Yor! Richmond, Buffalo. 
Cary, Howard & Erastus 1, te Albany. E. 8. Sandford, Philadelphia, 


CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 
aoe STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO wy ys 
there exchanged for the new Bonds of the Sta’e (as required by the late 
ing act) and res returned and delivered to parties in ge York and other principal Atlantic due, 
by WM. T. COLEMAN & Od. No. 88 Wall Street. 
SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 











GLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


ARD AND AUTHORISED SDITIONS. An Stock cons’ 
Great Vanisty or Surses Bis pin Also Episcopal ‘U. S.) Prayer 


de. ° 
CHEESWRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U.8. 


ES & SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- Are also received and to 8 and h 
Extensive constantly on hand, anda 


ntaene of the old issue of California State Bonds will bear in mind that they must be Lp 
at Sacramento City before lst January next, or they will be excluded from the p 
and tenepile of tha funding ash, and may be farever deba 
SACRAMENTO CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
d for the new Bonds of the 





City and County, as ae by their late funding act. 


ALIFORNIA CO COLLECTIONS. 
OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE gives aes attention pe a ape y on all the 





principal points in go and OR ie ia gold or in 





T 


COMP. BY copply, from from their Quarries, at 
ALBERT FRE E, of pumee coLour. delive: 
Orders should be left at the Company’s Offices, or 


er two hundred buitinge, of the finest apdtioctne 


HE ’s Point, New Brunswi 


, erected in the cities of New Y. 
@ admiring notice of the public the DRA. 








in beauty, uniformity of texture, aace, strength. 
+4 ural ffect. “= “ 


es this 
With a RUSE TINGE. 
First Presbyterian Church 
United States, is tee of the Albert Freesto: 
‘Sho catenstve and cont let oaneay © of th 
ing and shipment, 
ate orders for’ apy pte oy Gand in B o> size, suoee the 
Company’ Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Commonwealth, New ¥ York. 


CHOICE FARM 





hich can be procured f¢ for Fitts more than the 
which 








the 
at any point on the —— = 
or addressed, by mail, to the under- 


colour, the Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUE, 


jour has been 4 used in ecclesiastical structures, and with grand effect. The 
n Baltimore, esteemed ae many the Saaet Gothic ‘oot in the 


ie of this colo: 
o Company at oars quarries, th e ease ork- 
aimost inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the id any, to 
LOCKS of teat 


SALE. 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW ane TO i 
T 000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and up 


mse of transportion.— great 
are a black rich mould f trom’ twot to five feet deep. and gently 


final pa lg. yey Deeds bi 
by Vee Baan, one ie wees © 9 ie Se venet, w Se Sod aaa @ whatever. 


— bills, as facturers or its making sales f tor eGaliforaie or Uregoun, 

bills of lading through our house, and have the invoice paid for oa the ar 
rival of the a eae. S — ‘iving purchasers full ‘benefit of the time on sales, sod yet ie 
sellers maintaining con! their Property antil antil paid for. 


ee ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY ¥ BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected or 
an 
bes ey on San php means for sale. 





hia, ve 
OR BUEF COLOURED STONE, admitted by all to —_ no rival among buildiog ae ADVANCES made of app Merchandi signed to our San Fraa- 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 
45 WALL STREET (PHENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
Cottections Mabe. 








JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKE 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
NT CTROULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





be hg mi HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
lands were granted by the Government to aid in LAND. Bel 
are among the Fichest and mon fertile in the world. They extend from North and North BE barat, eParne fray " ByED ak. 
West, through the middle of the State, to the gon By Fe: A1sO, ON 
mate and productions found between those parallels of latitude. The portion is | ATHENS, BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE. CAIRO, 
chiefly prairie, Sarenepersed ¢ oe oe the middle — tt of ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., &0. 
mild and equable, than any other part of the country—the air is pure and bracing, while iy. Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Swwet. 
and supplies cheap sd desirable fet, being furnished at many points at 8 0 4 DUNCAN, N & CO. 

a SHERMA: 
tind wood can be bad‘ at the Sond —Beilding Stace of esecllont quaiiy alec sg 


ANKERS 
CORNER OF rime AND = STAEETS, NEW YORK 





rolling,—their contiguity to this Road, y a which every pete is ‘or travel and 
ion, to the principal markeis Sou and the with Circular Notes and Letters 6 of Credit, for Travellers, 
they can be culthvaied. render them oe most valuable investment that can be founa; ilabl the P: ies of the World. 
and present the most favourable opportunity, for ustrious bits and small ava le in all rincipal Ci Also, 
means, to acq fortable inde in a few years.—Chicago is no MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &¢. 
market in the lity and nee which the woauste of these 
can be to more Sa the as COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES 


TLLS NOTES PAYABLE IN Ne re WHERE toric — OF BRITISH 
B'S FY, 4 has branches"or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collecied 


granted, and bills ARUN CT ie RPA 
the British Provinces: in North americs and Australia. 





INTEREST ONLYSPERCENT TWENTY PER R.C. OA, S3ON, 
cent. will ARE FEcg Se TOge; Ue Cash. who purchase on ong credit, ¥ HG UY "No, 29 Wiliam Street, Now Tot 
ve notes payable in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 y eter Sete, end exe vomaieed to Saureve lotents C. F. SMIT 
a Se a a = 
yur: 
aad'id thems in tanking solostions. The ning unsold are as rich as those RI 


General Financial Agent. —_ 
Itt COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, 
Btntss aemeaa and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 26 William Street, 





of of 
righ o~ information—will be cheerfully given on appliention, pected 
in og! ° 





myed, ov wee Sick Head pe wag bande ) bat would be meek’ in Wil Shep vee all 
. wo e ve 
+ | Pnples from the face an face gad ox skin. PROF WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE will do all this, 











WAY’S PILLS. foie are ave mate vouchers ? 


ay nt? gue iving The reply is, 


3 aay 4 Ey da 
vy Liver Disease, ndigest Diar- 
wherever these exist the Pills bave proved infal- 


. Sealanony 
vengahour, Sia. 00 thtten Lene, New York; and by all druggists, at 25c., 


‘wily and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN, 
Again, very respectfuily iy oak aie 
I have used Prof. 0. J. Wood’s Hair Restorative, | . Eomeortal effects. 





either persc lette addressed to 
personally wn’ WILSO ‘Commissioner of the Central R. R. Co., & CALDWELL 
Office in Liinois 20 Old Slip, ougues Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bayx or CHARLESTON 
BEAUTIFUL HE lossy Hair, Completely Preserved BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
ge pa oO ig ee ha a in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Ewciax®, 188 
or bald, but would have the growth 9 LanD, ScoTLanp and WALES. 








FARGO & CO 


N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS " EXCHANGE co, 











Prof. 0. J. Wood rend Bhpve hansd spoch onte of the cenkeidl elec foe 8% Broadway, N. ¥ & 
pera ber terngen nn en Serna ok ger, aay | [DEANE SECT EOS,TO, ALUTONIL OMRON Ax THE SANDWIE 
ves in a 
ak Seted a im I met you in Lawrence inty some months eee atari Orcas ed the hamdwich Lalande for eoke i all times. 
when you gave me such th satel of 7 ive in my fa- 
mily—first by my good # hair become very entirely white, and before AUGUST BELMONT 
exha' one of ats Ae hd ir was nearly to its original peautiful 
brow gotear, and ba thichened nt bows Deali'el and glomy pon cnd cotrely over SITEAS OF OUEDET TO Ald. PABTS OF Tum WORLD, 
mee ISSUES LETTERS OF C A AL 
but because of its healthful intl upon the head and mind. of my family and 
friends are torative. with the happiest effects; therefore my skepticists and For the Use of Travellers. Laan 
in reference to its character value are entirely removed; and I can do most 
iy and cont = ee eee oe we 4. —aea BROWN, BROTHERS & CO,, 
p— Sabo would have thelr hair bea ty siaiadedin NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
gratefully yours, 2 
_ Friend Wood :—It was a long time after I saw you at Bilsafeld before I got the bottle of a pen pl eon crmonec name arsine ogres adie” 
concluded tory iton Mrs. am Ve bar, as the ay hay Nang ” T tay apie 1 Steam- 
; J First-class 
assured me 't would do; and others of my family and friends, having witnessed ica et ae Fe UE rn ae heen nm poln oe iettgats to NORFOLK, 
tion you claim for { se iaaiens a stoped and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and 


BURG and ee OND, 
AY at 3 o'clock. 
inel to Norfolk, $8 00; LW node bso 
HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Broadway. 








BR ex-Senator, U. 8. wn, Geum. Ww. & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
0. J. woe 8 2 Pas Set + pA. a3. inses.t oryion, NO. 16 BEEKMAN Sf. 
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